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NATURE GHOSTS 


| PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRESPONDENCES. | 


LL the operations of nature are magical, but we call 

them natural, because we see the physical result daily. 

The processes are mysterious, unseen, and usually 

unknown. They are so regular in their existence 
and in the production of physical results that men do not 
think much of them, but are satisfied with saying that the 
physical results happen according to a law of nature. Man 
participates in these processes without knowing it, and na- 
ture works through his body whether he works with her or 
against her. The forces of nature, which are in some in- 
stances the great upper elementals in the unmanifested side 
of the sphere of earth, take hold of the results of the irregu- 
lar actions of man, and marshal these results into order, as 
his circumstances, his destiny, his adversaries, his friends, 
and compelling fate. 

Man can at times take a hand in the processes of nature 
and use them to his ownends. Ordinarily, men use physical 
means. But there are some men who can, because of natu- 
ral gifts or because of acquired powers or because they pos- 
sess a material thing, like a ring, charm, talisman, or jewel, 
bend the natural processes to their individual will. That is 
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then called magic, though it is no more so than what is called 
natural, if done by nature. 

The body of man is the workshop which contains the 
materials needed by the mind to perform all the magical 
operations performed by nature through the nature ghosts. 
He may perform wonders greater than any that have been 
recorded. When man begin to observe what is going on 
within him, and learns the laws governing the actions of the 
elements and of the elemental beings in him, and learns to 
focus and adjust the beings which serve him as his senses and 
as his organs and the elemental forces which play through 
him, so that he can accelerate or retard, direct or concentrate 
the processes in himself and can contact the elements out- 
side of him, then he can begin to work in the realm of magic. 
To be a conscious and intelligent worker in the realm of na- 
ture he should know the general manager of his body. The 
manager is the coordinating formative power within him. 
He should observe and control the organs in the three re- 
gions in his body, the pelvis, abdominal, and thoracic cavi- 
ties, as well as those in the head, and the forces there oper- 
ated through these elemental beings. But he must also 
know the correspondences and relation between these ele- 
mental beings in him and the fire, air, water, and earth- 
ghosts within the Great Earth Ghost. If he acts with- 
out the knowledge of the relation of the beings in his body 
and these nature ghosts outside, he must sooner or later 
come to grief and cause many ills to those with whom he 
acts. 

Some aspects of the mutual relations are: Element, 
earth. Organ in head, nose. Organs in body, stomach and 
digestive tract. System, digestive system. Sense ele- 
mental, smell. Food, solid foods. Nature ghosts outside, 
earth ghosts. 

Element, water. Organ in head, tongue. Organs in 
body, heart and spleen. System, circulatory system. Sense, 
taste. Nature ghosts outside, water ghosts. 

Element, air. Organ in head, ear. Organs in body, 
lungs. System, respiratory system. Sense, hearing. Na- 
ture ghosts, air ghosts. 
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Element, fire. Organ in head, eye. Organs in body, sex- 
ual organs and kidneys. System, generative system. Sense, 
sight. Nature ghosts outside, fire ghosts. 

All these organs and systems are connected with each 
other by the sympathetic nervous system. The sympathetic 
or ganglionic is the nervous system through which the ele- 
mentals and forces of nature act on the elementals in man. 

The mind, on the other hand, acts through the central 
nervous system. With the ordinary man, the mind does not 
act directly on the organs which perform involuntary func- 
tions. The mind is at present not in close contact with the 
sympathetic nervous system. The mind, in the case of the 
ordinary man, contacts his body only slightly, and then only 
in flashes. The mind contacts the body in waking hours 
by shocks and flashes and oscillatory movements over and 
sometimes touching the centers in the head which are con- 
nected with the optic, auditory, olfactory, and gustatory 
nerves. Thus the mind receives reports from the senses; 
but its governing seat and center for the receiving of com- 
munications from the sympathetic nervous system and for 
the issuing of orders in response to these messages is the 
pituitary body. In the ordinary man the mind does not 
reach even in sleep below or as far as the central nerve of 
the spinal cord in the cervical vertebrae. The connection 
between the mind and the nature forces is in the pituitary 
body. To be able to associate intelligently with and to control 
the elementals in his body and in nature, man must be able 
to live consciously and intelligently in and through the cen- 
tral nervous system in his body. He cannot come into his 
right place in nature, nor perform his duties in nature, until 
he does so live. When he lives through the central nervous 
system he is in conscious contact with the elementals in him- 
self and with the elementals and forces in nature. 

A man cannot be a magician until his powers as a man, 
that is, his powers as a mind, as one of the intelligences, can 
be communicated to and so affect, compel, restrain the na- 
ture ghosts, which are always eager to obey and cooperate 
with an intelligence. 


A man who is an intelligence and lives in his central 
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nervous system, does not think in flashes and jerks, but such 
a man thinks steadily and surely. His mind is a steady, 
conscious light, which illuminates any object on which it is 
turned. When the light of the mind is thus turned on any 
part of the body, the elementals of that part obey, and the 
light of the mind can, through these elementals and the con- 
nections they have with the elementals and forces in the 
elements, reach, illuminate and control any of these ele- 
mentals and forces. A man who can thus illuminate and 
control the elements in his organs and also the human ele- 
mental of his body, stands in the same relation to his body 
as does the Intelligence of the Sphere of Earth to the Great 
Earth Ghost and the upper and lower earth ghosts. Such 
a man will need no special times nor places nor instruments 
other than those which are in his body, to perform magical 
works. He is not likely to perform any magic, which is 
against the law. Other men, who would work magic, re- 
quire the advantages of special, favorable conditions, places, 
and times, and instruments. Those men who attempt to 
compel nature ghosts by magical works, without first having 
the proper qualifications in themselves, meet defeat in the 
end. They cannot succeed, as they have the whole of nature 
against them, and as the Intelligence of the Sphere does not 


protect them. 
(To be continued.) 
































THE SPIRITUAL DYNAMIC 
By Horace Holley 
I 


HE ordinary life is a drama played behind closed 
curtains. Most people are so self-conscious, so 
completely walled in by their own psychic indiffer- 
ence, that each one inclines to accept the influence 

of society as though determined by his own character alone. 
Seldom does one man enter within the dream-life of another. 
Seldom does he match motive with motive, faculty with 
faculty, result with result, thereby gaining a perspective 
upon society as a whole. Men live and die generation after 
generation each entombed in his own personal experience, 
parted from others’ experience as though all were sealed in 
separate rooms. Thus it is that our common stock of wis- 
dom increases sluggishly and assumes an individualistic 
form rendering it well nigh untransferable. Our proverbs, 
our formulas and tags hasten from age to age in the fever- 
ish attempt to classify success and failure for the common 
benefit, but in every environment they lag hopelessly behind. 
The outer, material equivalent of success and failure they 
render conspicuous enough, but they identify this with 
moral motives which when repeated faithfully by others 
invariably fail to attain the desired result. The ordinary 
life, consequently, is not only a drama played behind closed 
curtains; it is a sheer experiment, an attempt at self-realiz- 
ation isolated from past and present almost as completely 
as from the future—a flickering light held up bravely in 
the midst of impenetrable darkness. We read the lessons 
of success and failure as for the first time, and these lessons 
are written by ourselves. If society has fortuitously con- 
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tributed the conditions of success, we ascribe the result to 
our own initiative; if those of failure, the result seems 
equally a matter of our own individual will. In the world of 
action, ability and the lack of it are both allied to a low 
average of consciousness. From the point of view of inner 
experience men see, not only other men, but themselves also, 
as trees darkly. 

Thus the immediate problem of life remains continu- 
ously in that supremely egoistic province, morality. That 
is, the conditions of the problem are invariably defined in 
moral terms. The problem itself, the real problem of suc- 
cess and failure, is actually worked out by all lives on a 
basis of social relations where moral values rarely apply. 
For success and failure, estimated by a man’s inner experi- 
ence, are matters of liberating or confining the individual’s 
instinctive preferences. An artist’s or inventor’s impulse 
to prefer one special activity above all other activities; a 
professional man’s aptitude for law as opposed to medicine, 
or medicine as opposed to law; and the individual’s sense 
of success or failure according as life satisfies or restrains 
that impulse and that aptitude—these facts constitute far 
more the essential reality of experience than questions of 
strict good and evil. A man’s life often brings him face to 
face with the moral problem, indeed, but that problem set- 
tled, his life is wrapped up in the economic and political con- 
dition, the social condition, of his time. Thus, at the points 
of most constant and most vital contact between individual 
and society, our egoistic interpretation of life, our moral 
values, continually prove inconclusive. ‘Good” and “evil” 
cannot interpret the reasons for success and failure, for they 
do not include the series of social relations by which the 
sense of success and failure is made predominant in the 
inmost soul. Pressed home, that sense depends upon op- 
portunity, upon the fortuitous convergence of many factors 
serving either as a spring board to natural ability or a mill- 
stone about its neck. But the average of social conscious- 
ness remains so low that while this lesson is repeated by 
each generation with tragic emphasis, we still seem aware 
only of the elements in the individual and have no awareness 
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of those social elements with which individuality, for better 
or for worse, makes contact. We cling to our individualistic 
formulas, wherefore society, the contact of men throughout 
the range of their religious, philosophic, artistic and eco- 
nomic relations, still remains nothing but the sum total 
of countless individual experiments, the hazardous, ever- 
changing meetings and partings of the blind. 

As the inevitable result, society, humanity’s neglected 
orphan, possesses far less control than the self-control of 
the average man. Its spiritual tone is far lower than the 
mean personal average. Now the nature of fire makes it 
not only communicate itself to dry sticks, but also to derive 
more energy from union with the material it so transforms. 
Granted a mere spark in the first instance, with supplies 
of kindling, this reciprocal action has no limit. But it is 
apparently the nature of society to dampen and subdue, 
rather than ignite, the energy of each successive generation. 
There is not boy or girl but whose mind has a definite 
center of impulse and thought, a psychic focal point con- 
verging will and desire. Like fresh kindling, the new 
generation restored in body and soul by nature’s chief 
miracle, is heaped upon the public pyre, combustible, even 
explosive, with the effect not of giving or receiving power 
but weakness. The first five years after adolescence are 
spent in accommodating one’s instinctive, innate preference 
to the casual requirements of environment. That accom- 
modation almost invariably consists in establishing a new 
psychic center at the expense of the natural one. Will, at- 
tention, even interest, gradually respond to the social pres- 
sure exerted upon the individual, but instinct remains 
behind; and the personality emerging from this socializing 
process makes only occasional contact with its greater re- 
sources of emotion and thought. Society must be defined as 
humanity in chains. For it is true, and invariably true, that 
in proportion as an individual lacks awareness of others he 
loses awareness of corresponding qualities even in himself. 
The matured man, trained to efficiency in terms of the 
immediate social environment, casts off his own adolescence 
asadream. The same instinct, the same vision of self and 
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claim for its social equivalent shining dumbly out to him 
from youth in others, his own sons and daughters it may be, 
evokes no sense of self-recognition, no sense of irrevocable, 
hateful loss. Adolescence is a “stage” that must be left 
behind; a “dream” which “reality” will soon dispel. 

Thus the first question the student should ask about 
society is why it acts as a step-down transformer to person- 
ality; how it comes about that so much recurrent energy 
is not merely misdirected but actually cast aside; whether, in 
a word, it is inevitable that men should be constrained into 
adaptation to a mechanical mold rather than that the mold is 
remade to fit the human image. Viewed from within, the 
normal mind tends to struggle for self-expression as a 
privilege. Why is it, then, that when viewed from outside 
the general attitude should be one of indifference, suspicion, 
even disdain? The distinction between these two points of 
view, or rather, these two relations, is the basis of sociology. 
It is the distinction not between men as they are and as 
they ought to be; it is the distinction between men as they 
think they are and as they are in reality. 

The effort required to suppress instinct, to fuse desire 
with necessity rather than with preference, wastes the in- 
dividual’s psychic force, leaving him, at the best, indifferent. 
To the ordinary man, indifference may well seem the pre- 
dominant attitude of others, excepting always the intimate 
circle he closes ever more defensively about him; reflected 
thus in the mirror of daily intercourse, indifference becomes 
as it were instinctive; whence psychology itself apparently 
warrants the conviction that the only available freedom is 
that contained within the limits of moral law, and philos- 
ophy, in turn, the conviction, correlative to this, that the law 
of society is mutual struggle and the survival of the fittest. 

The creative artist, however, that fool or that hero who 
resists socialization as the monk resists the devil, performing 
prodigies of devoted effort despite indifference and opposi- 
tion, defying the economic laws of “reward,” the creative 
artist stands among men a living proof that civilization is 
not a categorical imperative, irresistible as destiny, but 
merely a conspiracy of ignorance not yet run to earth. 
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Apart from the aesthetic value of his work, an artist’s life 
has this supreme importance that it exemplifies the true 
spiritual dynamic, a force available to the daily task from 
the union of activity with instinctive preference. But when 
one studies the artist’s character and experience in relation 
to society rather than to art itself, one meets an amazing 
resemblance between this type and other men. There is a 
period, coinciding more or less with adolescence, at which 
all men meet upon common ground. Their psychic status is 
identical; all manifest a similar capacity for uniting emotion 
and thought upon one activity, and thus drawing from stores 
of energy transcending human nature at its ordinary level. 
If we learn patiently to disregard the object thus capable 
of uniting adolescent minds; if we gradually learn to esti- 
mate the artist in terms of creative instinct rather than aes- 
thetic control, the universal sense of distinction between 
artists and other men disappears. That is, it disappears 
when men are considered in adolescence and as states of 
mind. I say it without reservation, there is no boy or girl, 
save those only for whom adolescence itself has been spoiled 
in childhood, incapable of manifesting every psychic attri- 
bute typical of the artist. The object with which a par- 
ticular boy’s mind engages may be trivial or even pernicious, 
but the typical artist-consciousness is there, and may be in- 
duced and controlled. And when induced the resulting ac- 
tivity is far more efficient than activity produced by the 
same mind from other states, while produced also for its 
own sake and without the necessity for motives of ulterior 
reward. The difference between sports and study in the 
average “healthy” (that is, unintellectual) boy is only the 
difference between preference and obligation. And sport 
itself probably evokes more instinctive cerebration than the 
act of “doing” a lesson. 

It is later on, after adolescence has spent its first fine 
careless rapture, after society has begun likewise to exert its 
subtle influence, that the artist separates himself from 
others into a distinct type. From incapacity to live by duty 
opposed to desire, as in the case of the adored poets Gold- 
smith and Burns, or from sheer will-power backed by con- 
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scious moral conviction, as in the case of the revered poets 
Sophocles and Milton, the creative artist maintains his 
vision, as we Say, or, as better said, he maintains that psychic 
integrity which by gradual compromise lapses beyond the 
margin of memory in other lives. 

The artist’s persistence in the paths of instinctive pref- 
erence gradually fuses mind and medium into a communion 
of strange power. The artist cannot be imagined apart from 
his work. Together they join in one function, inseparable as 
the brook from the spring that feeds it, or as a root from 
the all-fertilizing earth. Except as he remounts the hill top 
of his own vision, the ordinary man cannot conceive of the 
artist’s attachment for his work. It is not habit merely, for 
by habit all men grow attached to work (or non-work), but 
sheer necessity, the mingling of passion and conviction in 
one outpouring urge. By persistence in instinct, the artist 
develops in himself a force gathering up his whole being as 
upon irresistible wings. The artist’s passion serves him at 
once for driving-force, for guidance and for reward. The 
emptiness of its passing leaves no dregs to taint the sweet 
waters of its return. From task to task the artist goes, liv- 
ing not more in work and for work than by it. What he 
desires he wills, and what he wills he performs. Search the 
whole world of busy men and women for energy and eff- 
ciency comparable to the artist’s creative power—no such 
force lies at the disposal of society among those types which 
society itself has compelled. 

How absurd to make destiny responsible for depriving 
the majority of this power; how absurd to make the indi- 
vidual himself responsible! Every individual stands as at 
the point of a vast inverted pyramid. Upon him converge 
an endless series of influences. Where is the leverage ex- 
erted by moral effort alone, by character, sufficient to con- 
trol this staggering pyramid from its tip? The “fall” of 
man is from a condition of psychic integrity to states of 
consciousness divided against itself; from the fact that this 
fall is well nigh universal we realize the pathetic fallacy in 
the idea that men are entirely responsible for whatever suc- 
cess or failure their lives achieve. 
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Indeed, immediately one defines the artist in terms of 
consciousness rather than aesthetic control, many examples 
of men and women other than “artists” arise who must be 
placed in the same category as poets and painters. All the 
typical mind states are manifested by inventors like Edison 
and executives like Jane Addams. Pushing back the inquiry 
to the adolescent stage in all, it is the variety of faculty and 
purpose, a variety in which art itself plays only a small part, 
that first amazes. We find the nature which instinctively 
loves construction, the nature able to manage and direct, 
that which craves religious experience, and so on. Well has 
it been said that every man is a poet spoiled; not that every 
man might have written lyrics, but that all men might have 
lived as the poet lives, in passionate conviction developed 
from instinct and renewed by desire. 


The moral must be the measure of health. If your eye 
is on the eternal, your intellect will grow, and your opinions 
and actions will have a beauty which no learning or com- 
bined advantages of other men can rival. The moment of 
your loss of faith and acceptance of the lucrative standard 
will be marked in the pause or solstice of genius, the sequent 
retrogression, and the inevitable loss of attraction to other 
minds. The vulgar are sensible of the change in you, and 
of your descent, though they clap you on the back and con- 
eratulate you on your increased common-sense. 


—Emerson, “CONDUCT OF LIFE.” 








HOW THE HELIACAL RISINGS OF THE DOG-STAR 


SIRIUS WERE UTILIZED BY THE ANCIENT EGYP- 
TIANS FOR CHRONOLOGICAL PURPOSES. 


By Orlando P. Schmidt. 


IT. 


4 ) “ HE division of the Sothiac year into days of 4 years 
and months of 120 years, marked by the heliacal 
risings of Sirius, led naturally to the Sothiac eras 
and epochs. When, after the lapse of many cen- 

turies, Sothis happened to rise heliacally on the Ist day of 
Thoth, that is, at the beginning of the vague year, the event, 
on account of its rarity, was hailed with acclamations of joy 
from the Mediterranean Sea to the First Cataract, and was 
celebrated throughout Egypt as a great and important fes- 
tival, for it marked, in an astronomical way, the close of one 
cycle and the beginning of another. 

In the same way, the heliacal rising of Sothis on the 
first day of each month was carefully registered, and the 
beginning of each hanti, identified by an appropriate epoch- 
title, became an astronomical epoch, to, and from, which 
any desired calculation of a chronological nature could be 
readily made. Thus Theon, in his much-discussed example, 
instead of going back to the era of Menuaphres 1324 B. C., 
might, with equal certainty and less labor—not to mention 
doubt and obscurity—have begun his computation at the 
epoch of Epiphi 124 B. C., or at the epoch of Mesori 4 B. C., 
for, as we shall see, he virtually closed his computation at 
the era of Augustus, 25 B. C., when the year became fixed. 
In other words, the result of his complicated and perplexing 
computation is simply that in the year 25 B. C. the heliacal 
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rising of Sothis in the latitude of Alexandria occurred on the 
29th of Epiphi, and being thenceforward pinned to this date, 
necessarily occurred on the same day in the 100th year of 
the Diocletian era, ca. 383 A.D. But why did Theon go back 
to the era of Ramesse Uaphra and make his computation 
‘apo Menophreos? I think it was because this era was so 
well known and celebrated, but, before going into this, it 
will be necessary to say a few words about the latitude of 
the point from which the conventional heliacal rising of 
Sothis was observed, that is, the mean point of observation. 

By “heliacal rising’? we mean the first visible rising in 
any given year. But, as Egypt, from Alexandria, in the 
north, to Assuan, in the south, covers more than 7 degrees of 
latitude and, as these 7 degrees of latitude make a difference 
of about 7 days in the Rising of Sothis, the Egyptians, at a 
very early date, adopted a mean point of observation. This 
point of observation was formerly supposed to be Heliopolis, 
or Memphis, but my own researches point to Hermopolis, 
the ancient “City of Thoth.” Placing Assuan roughly at 24°, 
Thebes at 26°, Hermopolis at 28°, Memphis at 30°, and Alex- 
andria at 31°, it will be seen that Hermopolis, about midway 
between Thebes and Memphis, was admirably situated for 
the purpose; besides it was eminently proper that Thoth, the 
“lord of writings,” should preside over all matters relating to 
astronomy, chronology, or science in general. 

In a manuscript work treating of the “Science” of An- 
cient Egypt (now ready for publication) I have a chapter 
devoted to the so-called “Theban Tables of Star Risings,” 
which, in my opinion, shows conclusively that Hermopolis 
was the mean point of observation. It must not be inferred 
from this, however, that the observations themselves had to 
be made at Hermopolis; they could be made at any other 
point, or at all the points above named, and reduced to the 
latitude of Hermopolis. When Clemens of Alexandria says, 
the Exodus took place 345 years before the Sothiac period, 
he evidently had in mind two very definite dates, to wit: 
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1669 B. C. for the Exodus (the 1057 + 612 = 1669 of Josephus) 
and 1324 B. C. for the Sothiac era of Menuaphres (the end 
of 1324 being the mean date, that is, the middle, instead of 
the first, or last year, of the tetraeteris, or four-year period, 
1325, 1324, 1323 and 1322 B. C.), although much might be 
said in favor of adopting the ha-sop, or first year of the tet- 
raeteris, for ha-sop means literally the “head” of the tetrae- 
teris. 

Thus it is very evident, that in the time of Clemens this 
Sothiac era was so well known in Alexandria, and in Egypt 
generally, that it could be referred to simply as the “Sothiac 
period.” 

Censorinus tells us expressly that a new Sothiac cycle 
commenced 100 years before the consulate of Antoninus Pius 
and Bruttius Praesens, or 137 A. D., which leads back to the 
same date, 1324 B. C., Vettius Valens assures us that the 
Egyptians began their vague year with the lst of Thoth; 
their natural year with the heliacal rising of the Dog-star. 

Porphyrius, speaking of the Julian year, expresses the 
same idea in an altogether different way, for he says the 
Egyptians begin their year with the Crab, explaining, that, 
beside the Crab, is the star Sothis, which the Greeks call the 
Dog-star. 

The mathematician Theon, above alluded to, lived at 
Alexandria, and is said to have been a member of the cele- 
brated Museum of that city. He endeavored to show how 
the date of the heliacal rising of Sothis, in the latitude of 
Alexandria, might be computed for a given year of the Dio- 
cletian era, which dates from Jume 13th, 284 A. D. The year 
chosen by him for his example, was the 100th year of the 
Diocletian era, or 383 A. D. He first computes the entire 
number of years “’apo Menophreds,” when the Ist of Thoth 
of the vague year coincided with the Ist of Thoth of the Julian 
year, to the 100th year of the Diocletian era, making it 1705 
years, and then shows that this period of 1705 years repre- 
sents a corresponding shift of (1706 + 4) 426 days, but, as 
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the year became fixed at and after the era of Augustus, 25 
B. C., he deducts 102 days from this total of 426 days, leaving 
324 days for the total shift between 1325 and 25 B. C. 

He obtains this sum of 102 days by reducing the 408 
years between 25 B. C. and 383 A. D. to days, for, as we have 
seen above, a Sothiac day equals 4 years and 102 Sothiac 
days equal 408 years. 

In computing the number of Sothiac days between the 
Era of Menophres, and the Era of Augustus, we must begin 
at the ha-sop 1325 B. C. because we end at the ha-sop 25 B. C. 
This gives us 325 Sothiac days after the Ist of Thoth, or the 
26th day of Epiphi, for the heliacal rising of Sothis, at Her- 
mopolis, in the year 25 B. C. 

As Alexandria lies 3° farther north than Hermopolis, the 
rising of Sothis in that latitude would be 3 days later, or on 
the 29th of Epiphi, the date actually observed by the great 
astronomer, Ptolemy, who tells us, that the Rising of Sothis 
(after 25 B. C.) occurred at Assuan on the 22nd of Epiphi, 
in the vicinity of Heliopolis on the 28th of Epiphi, and in the 
vicinity of Alexandria on the 29th of Epiphi. Theon, in his 
example, arrives at the same date, although by a round- 
about way, because, after 25 B. C., the rising remained fixed 
to the 29th of Epiphi. 

This may serve to illustrate the advantage of the So- 
thiac epochs, for Theon might have taken the epoch of Me- 
sori4 B. C., when the rising of Sothis, in the mean latitude of 
28° north, occurred on the lst day of Mesori, as the fixed 
point from which to compute the desired date. The 20 
years between the ha-sop 25 B. C. and the ha-sop 5 B. C., 
which are equal to (20+ 4) 5 Sothiac days, would have given 
him the same result. In the same way, he might have com- 
puted the date from the epoch of Epiphi 124 B. C., when the 
conventional rising occurred on the Ist day of Epiphi. The 
100 years from 125 B. C. to 25 B. C., give us 25 Sothiac days, 
or the 26th of Epiphi for the conventional rising and the 29th 
of Epiphi for the rising at Alexandria. 
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The reader should bear in mind, that we are now deal- 
ing with four-year periods, and, that, in reckoning from one 
Sothiac day to another, we must reckon from the same year 
of one period to the same year of the other, whether it be the 
first, second, third, fourth, or mean year. 

In my new work, I have marshalled the contempora- 
neous monumental evidence going to show, that, from the 
earliest times, the risings of the stars, including, of course, 
Sothis, were systematically observed, and accurately regis- 
tered, by the ancient Egyptians. The Theban tables of star 
risings, for example, were made up from the registered re- 
sults of such observations. Asa rule, they cover one entire 
year and show the risings at the “beginning of the night” 
(top-i gorha) and in each hour of the night, at intervals of 15 
days; that is, on the lst and 16th days of each month. If the 
hours referred to had been ordinary hours of 60 minutes 
each, the risings of each star named in the tables would have 
occurred one hour earlier for each successive period of 15 
days, but, as the risings occasionally skip, or jump, an hour, 
it is evident that the tables apply to somewhat shorter hours. 
In fact, it could not be otherwise where the initial rising at 
the “beginning of the night” regularly precedes the rising in 
the Ist hour of the night. 

That the Egyptians were the first to systematically ob- 
serve the risings of the stars was well known to the classic 
writers. Aristoteles tells us that they preceded the Baby- 
lonians in the cultivation of the science of astronomy, and it 
is significant, that the astronomical observations of the 
Babylonians sent to him by Callisthenes did not extend back 
farther than 1903 years before the conquest of Babylon by 
Alexander, the Great, or to about 2234 B. C. Diodorus says 
the Thebans claimed to be the most ancient astronomers in 
the world—the situation of their country being such as to 
give them an advantage over others in “clearly discerning 
the risings and settings of the stars.” He further assures us 
that they seem to have most accurately observed the eclipses 
of the Sun and Moon. 
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Under such circumstances it could not have taken the 
Egyptian astronomers long to discover that Sirius, owing 
to his position with respect to the equinoctial points, and a 
proper motion of his own, amounting to nearly 10 minutes 
annually, by reason of which his heliacal risings followed 
each other at intervals of 365.25 days, instead of 365.2564 
days. This period afforded a happy mean between the year 


of 365.2564 days and the —, year, and was used approxi- 
mately as a fixed year.g 


The term hanti a \ ne Se rt literally two hans, isa 
dual one, as the hierogly * used in writing it plainly show. 
It is made up of two periods of 60 years each, and is the same 
measure of time alluded to by Plutarch in his “Isis and 
Osiris,’ much of which was evidently borrowed from Mane- 
tho. Plutarch connects it with the life of the crocodile, and 
tells us that it was a unit of time chiefly used by the astron- 
omers. In fact, the word hanti is sometimes written sym- 
bolically with two crocodiles—the crocodile being the sym- 
bol of the hanti, just as the hippopotamus is the symbol of 
the Sothiac cycle. 

The distinctive epoch-titles used to identify the vari- 
ous hantis now come in for a share of our attention, but, be- 
fore attempting to explain their derivation and meaning, I 
will insert a table giving the names of the Sothiac months, or 
hantis, the dates of the successive epochs, the names of the 
epoch-kings, their reigns before and after the epochs, their 
entire reigns and their distinctive, self-verifying epoch-titles. 

The following table shows, on its face, that some of the 
epoch-titles, like “Hathoris” (Hat-har-i) and ‘‘Mechiris” or 
“Amiris” (Mechir-i, or Am-hir-i), are derived directly from 
the name of the hanti, in the same way that Set-i is derived 
from Set. Any one will be able to understand these without 
difficulty. Others, however, like Athothis, “Offspring of 
Thoth,” Sa-payni, “Son of Payni,” Pa-sa-mui, “The Son of 
Mui,” that is, the son of the lioness-headed goddess Tef-nut, 
or Tybi, and Petibastis, “The Gift of Bastet,” go back to 
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the tutelar deities of the hantis and designate the king as 
their “son,” “offspring” or “gift.” But where the epoch- 
titles are derived indirectly from distinctive titles, or at- 
tributes, of the tutelar deities, such as Un-nofer, “Perfect 
One,” and Uneas, “Ancient One,” distinctive titles of Osiris, 
the consort of Isis, or her alter ego Hathor, and Ken-ken, 
“Very Brave,” and As-as, “Very Ancient,” attributes respec- 
tively of the youthful Horus and of Tum, the Sun below the 
horizon, or equator, as the case may be, they present more 
difficulty. 

As so much depends on the correct application of these 
epoch-titles, we will now examine them in connection with 
the Sothiac months to which they respectively belong. 


THE MONTH OF THOTH. 


The first month of the year was dedicated to Thoth, the 
symbol, or personification, of science, learning and wisdom. 
One of his distinctive titles was “lord of writings,’ and he 
naturally presided over all matters relating to astronomy, 
or chronology. We have already sufficiently explained the 
derivation of the epoch-titles Athothis (Aa-tahu-ti), ‘“‘Off- 
spring of Thoth,” borne by Menes at the era 4244 B. C., and 
Petithothis (Pa-ta-tahu-ti), “The Gift of Thoth,” assumed 
by Amen-em-es I, at the era 2784 B.C. These titles are both 
derived from the name of the month, and could not possibly 
be applied to any other month. ' 

The title Uah-ab-ra, or Uaphra, assigned to Ramesse- 
Uaphra, at the era 1324 B. C., is not so easy to explain, es- 
pecially when we come to apply it to the winter, instead of 
summer, solstice. As I have explained in my Chronological 
History, the 7 kings of Manetho’s XX Dynasty, all of whom 
were named Ramesses, were transferred by Syncellus to 
his so called “False Sothis List,” leaving this dynasty, so far 
as the separate reigns were concerned, a perfect blank. 
Among the reigns so transferred by Syncellus was Ramesse- 
Uaphra, with 29 years, the epoch-reign of Ramesses VI, or 
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Rampsinitus, after the era 1324 B. C. The summer solstice 
was regarded by the Egyptians as the “heart” (ab), or 
middle, of the Sun’s annual course. It was the point at 
which he was supposed to rest for a short time before revers- 
ing his course, hence Ra-ded-ef, that is, “Solstitium,” and 
Uah-ab-ra, with like meaning. 

On a fragment of the Turin Papyrus, relating to the 
reigns of the XVI Dynasty, we find, at the summer solstice 
2064 B. C., this same epoch-title, Uaphra, further qualified 
by Ian-ab, meaning literally, as applied to Ra, “reversing 
(ian) at the middle (ab) of his course.” 

We have seen that Clemens of Alexandria, in calculat- 
ing backwards from this era, refers to it simply as the 
“Sothiac period,” but that Theon, the Alexandrian mathema- 
tician, in computing his sum total of 1705 years from it, de- 
scribes it as “ ‘apo Menophredos,” that is “from Menophres.” 
Bunsen and Lepsius, noticing that no king of this period bore 
any such title, which they supposed represented Mer-en-pa- 
ra, “Beloved by the Sun,” came to the conclusion that Meno- 
phres was a slightly mis-written, or mis-spelt, Menephthes, 
and Petrie, overlooking the fact, that, after the V Dynasty, 
Manetho invariably uses the sa-ra names of the kings, went 
so far as to attempt to derive it from Men-pahu-ti-ra, the 
throne-title of Ramesses I. It is evident, however, that 
Men-uaphres is the Greek form of Men-uah-ab-ra, an epoch- 
title fashioned after Ra-ded-ef, or “Ratoises,” which means 
“Abiding in the Mansion of the Heart of Ra.” 

In the XXVI Dynasty, Manetho renders the name Uah- 
ab-ra, “Uaphres,” so that “Menophres” naturally resolves 
itself into Menuaphres. 

After Ramesses I, it became necessary to distinguish 
the long line of his successors who bore the same name by 
additional titles, such as ““Ramesses Miamoun” for Ramesses 
II, “Rampsakes” for Ramesses III, “Rampsinitus” for 
Ramesses VI. 

Rampsinitus, it should be borne in mind, did not become 
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Ramesses Uaphra until after he had reigned 7 years as 
Ta-ur-et, or “Tho-uris.” As “Menophres” he reigned 29 
years, or from 1324 to 1295 B. C. 

We find this title Uaphra at the summer solstice of the 
Sothiac year, 604 B. C., when it was assumed by Nechau II, 
but Syncellus, in transferring Nechau Uaphra to his False 
Sothis List, changed it to “Nechau Pharaoh’—a form it 
could not have borne in Manetho’s “Book of Sothis.” 

At the close of the old cycle, Rampsinitus, in the symbol- 
ical language of those times, descended alive into the place 
called ‘“‘Hades,” that is, Amenti, to be “re-born” and ’’re- 
crowned” as epoch-king. When Herodotus tells us, in his 
naive way, that Rampsinitus descended alive into the place 
called Hades, and there played at dice with Ceres, sometimes 
winning, at other times losing, after which he “returned,” 
bringing as a present from her a napkin of gold, he truth- 
fully narrated what he had heard from the Egyptian priests; 
but Plutarch, in his “Isis and Osiris,” throws additional light 
on it when he says, that it was Thoth himself who played 
with Selene. 

The two wolves who led the blindfolded priest to the 
Temple of Ceres were the two jackals of the winter solstice, 
which were represented as facing in opposite directions. The 
“great festival” which was celebrated throughout Egypt was 
the festival of the “New Year,’ marked by the heliacal 
rising of Sothis. 

With respect to the hippopotamus, which served as an 
appropriate symbol of the Sothiac year, we are told in a note 
attached to the reign of Menes, that this proto-monarch 
was “devoured by a hippopotamus.” Of course, this was the 
construction placed on the remark by the careless redactor 
of the Manethonian Lists. This female hippopotamus was 
portrayed as standing erect on her hind legs, carrying the 
crocodile on her back, thus symbolizing the closing cycle 
carrying with it the last of the 12 hantis. Her distinctive 
title was Ta-uret, the “Great One.” She appears, in propria 
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personae, at the close of Manetho’s II book and II Historical 
Cycle (1324 B. C.) as “Thuoris,” with the 7 years of the 
reign of Rampsinitus before the era 1324 B. C. 

Eusebius seems to have been the first who contounded 
Thuoris (feminine) with Phuoro (masculine), or King Nile 
(1204 B. C.), but this fact cannot excuse our modern Egypt- 
ologists, some of whom seek to perpetuate the error, others, 
to identify Ta-uret, the hippopotamus, with Ta-useret, the 
wife of King Siphthah (Sa-ptah). Now, as Menes was also 
devoured by a hippopotamus, we see, that the reign of 62 
years given to him by Manetho and Eratosthenes dates from 
the era 4244 B. C. 

After Menes, Eratosthenes has Athothis, rendered 
‘“Hermogenes,” which leads unerringly to Aa-tahu-ti, “Off- 
spring of Thoth,’ followed by a second Athothis, who is 
unmistakably Atoth, the 3rd king of the ‘““Table of Abydus.” 
In fact, Athothis is the epoch-title of Menes, the “first king” 
of Egypt, but, as Menes had to appear first in every list, his 
epoch-title, which was mistaken for the name of a separate 
king, was forced to take second place, that is, the place of 
Teta, or “Tithoes.”’ 

The monuments show that Amenemes I, who heads 
the II Historical Cycle, assumed the title Nem-mestu (Nem- 
mesut?). ‘“Re-born,” so that he, too, like his successor 
Rampsinitus, must have “descended alive into the place called 
Hades,” to be “re-born” with the new cycle, at the beginning 
of the era 2784 B. C. 

We know but little about the era of Antoninus 137 A. D., 
except, that, in some instances, the “Anto” of his name was 
written hieroglyphically with two crocodiles (hanti), the 
well known symbol of a hanti, which was evidently done to 
commemorate the fact that, as Pharaoh of Egypt, he stood 
at the head of the hanti of Thoth. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE SCARAB OF DESTINY* 
By Maris Herrington Billings 


CHAPTER V. 


THE LION Is AROUSED. 


scene. Bright-colored pennons fluttered from the flag-poles 

of gay tents and striped marquees; for a dozen or more 
knights were going to tilt in friendly tourney, and all the rules of 
the tournament were being observed. 

Outside the tents of the challenging knights were hung their 
shields, and those wishing to enter the combat, would ride up and 
strike with shining lance the shield of the knight whom they de- 
sired to fight on the field. 

It was noticed with much regret that the tent and arms of 
Sir Henry de Bohun of Farnham Hall, who had entered as a 
challenger, were missing from the field; Sir Jasper felt grieved, 
for Sir Henry was the acknowledged champion of three shires. 

“Sir Henry is offended past forgiveness,” he said to Rich- 
ard in a grieved tone. “Nadine hath lost the best match in the 
county thro her foolishness, and thou, Sir Knight, hast made a 
powerful enemy who will strive his best to kill thee, if thou 
takest part in the Coronation Tournament.” 

“Good Baron ’tis well to know when thou art to meet one 
who will help thee shuffle off this mortal coil; it leaves us time 
to arrange our worldly affairs. I will bear him in mind, and 
should I forget, remind me Maurice, that I owe him a grudge. 


| N a large meadow outside the castle walls, there was a lively 





*All rights reserved, including translation. 
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It will lend zest to the next tourney in which he displays his 
shield and colors.” 

“Whom dost thou intend to challenge, Sir Knight ?” 

“Methinks I will not’enter the field, unless, Sir Jasper, I tilt 
with thee. Now, I’ll wager thee a pure bred Arabian that I 
turn that trick of Richard’s and break thy collar-bone and lance 
wrist as well. Dost wish to try the bout?” 

“Nay, thou knowest well that the Master of the Revels enters 
not the ring.” 

“Ah well, I gave thee a chance, another time will do as well. 
Let’s see thee at Vezely. But as Sir Henry is not here, I will 
not challenge,” said Richard, looking with critical eye over the 
waving pennons. There were one or two knights who might 
recognize him from his height, and if he galloped on the field his 
horsemanship would give him away more quickly than anything 
else; for Richard rode his horse like an Arab, with a free and 
easy grace that seemed to make him part of the animal, and the 
beautiful black mare he rode had taken her part in many a tour- 
ney, and was almost as well known as her master. He decided 
therefore, that he would run no risk of spoiling his love affair, 
though he dearly loved a tilt in the ring. 

All the dependents of the castles nearby had been given a 
holiday, to make merry at the bear-baiting at Ravenswood, and 
the castle was filled with knights and ladies in gay attire, who 
had been bidden to the revelry. 

Upon the green sward were gathered a motley crowd of bear- 
baiters, somersaulters, wrestlers and peddlers, with jesters tricked 
out in fantastic attire with bells and wands. All Hampshire had 
come to Ravenswood to see the tourney. In the afternoon the 
knights were to take the field and the winner was to receive a 
rich suit of armor and a gaily caparisoned horse. The archers 
and men-at-arms for miles around were entered for the archery 
competition and the prize for playing the quarter-staff, a weapon 
by no means to be despised in the hands of an active and ex- 

perienced player; and the thralls and bondmen would climb a 
greasy pole, for a prize pig. The Saxon gleemen were to com- 
pete for a gilded harp at sunset, and this would end the day’s 
festivities. 

The air was filled with the fragrance of new mown hay, and 
the trees with their dark green foliage, formed a pleasing back- 
ground to the picturesque scene. 

All the nobles of the Shire had gathered, both Norman and 
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Saxon, in honor of Alicia’s coming of age, for the heiress of 
Ravenswood was much sought after. She was one of the lovliest 
of women, witty and versatile, with a frank and dainty originality 
that was full of charm. She was a prize that the knights and 
barons of three shires would fight to the death to win, for she 
was possessed of great wealth, and great beauty, and was clever 
at repartee. 

As the day wore on, the black knight held himself aloof, and 
quite effaced himself. Standing not far from the gallery which 
had been erected for the ladies, he watched the proceedings, long- 
ing to join in the fun and frolic. 

Maurice had entered the lists, perhaps to show his Lady Love 
his prowess. Alicia was in her glory. She had been unani- 
mously chosen Queen of Beauty, and, seated behind the crimson 
velvet drapery which decorated the box of honor, she well merited 
that distinction. 

She was sure her lover would win the tourney. He was her 
hero, her Knight sans peur et sans raproche, and she had given 
him the love of her heart. Was he not the embodiment of her 
cirlish dreams? So noble, so brave, so generous, the handsomest 
knight in the world, he was perfect in her eyes, and he must win, 
he could not fail. She had feared that the black knight might 
enter the lists; and he was such a giant that ordinary men such 
as Maurice did not have a fair chance against him; and she re- 
joiced when she heard his decision. She had asked him, “Wilt 
thou tilt, Sir Knight?” and he had answered, “Nay, fair lady, 
‘twill be but child’s play, and I leave Maurice to carry off the 
honors.” 

“Twill make thee happy to win, Maurice, under her bright 
eyes,” he said, smiling at Alicia. “May all success attend thy 
lance, Maurice.” 

“Well, thou art a cool one, My Lord,” said Sir Maurice. 
“Art thou gifted with powers of divination that thou dost take 
for granted that Sir Maurice wins? Let me inform thee, that he 
will have to encounter the most famous knights this side of the 
Thames, and let me assure thee ’twill be no childs play, for all the 
rules of the tourney will be observed.” 

“And my hand goes to the winner,” said Alicia, softly, “in 
addition to the prize.” 

“Thou hast come from Normandy,” continued Sir Jasper, 
“where Richard sets the pace when he enters the lists. What 
chance have ordinary mere men against him, with his long reach 
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and great strength. His opponents have no fair play. No wonder 
he can unhorse a man as easily as a child bowls over the skittle. 
Thou art big enough to have learnt some of his tricks. Why dost 
thou not show us the latest mode of holding a lance at rest? 
Thou wouldst no doubt receive the victor’s crown. Child’s play 
indeed,” he said turning on his heel in high dudgeon. 

Maurice did carry off the honors, experiencing a happiness 
he had never known before when Alicia, Queen of Beauty, placed 
upon his shining curls the crown of victory, and the pages led 
into the ring the great Norman war-horse, and brought forth the 
armor he had won. 

What a beautiful world it was to Alicia and Maurice; full 
of light and fragrance, with brave knights and fair women! The 
sunshine of perfect happiness made all things look rosy to them. 

Nadine had skilfully managed to avoid the black knight. In 
the ladies’ gallery she was safe, and there she made herself in- 
dispensable to all the old dowagers around her, and could be 
found in cheerful attendance upon them throughout the livelong 
day ; but at eventide, when the grey walls of the castle were glit- 
tering in the sun's declining rays, which shone with a vivid light 
on tower and battlement, and caused every window to reflect the 
golden beams until the castle seemed wrapped in fire, her task 
became more difficult. 

When most of the guests were taking their departure, Nadine 
stole away to the Rosery, but not, as she had thought, unseen. 
She had not been long amid the scented blossoms, when she heard 
the soft cat-like tread of the black knight. 

“How cruel thou art, Nadine! Dost know thou art tortur- 
ing me with thy coldness ?” he said sadly. 

“Nay, Sir Knight, far be it from me to torture anyone; least 
of all thee,” she answered nervously, as she pulled a rose to 
pieces. 

“Nevertheless, thou art doing it now. When a human heart 
is laid at thy feet, wilt thou destroy it, as thou dost that poor 
rose?” said he smiling down at her. 

“Tf I cared for it, I should strive to guard it; but if I did not, 
I should throw it away like this,” said she, opening her hand 
and letting the petals fall in a shower at her feet. 

“Nadine, thou knowest my heart’s desire. Thy perversity 
will drive me mad. Thou knowest not what thou wilt have to 
answer for,” he said with a frown. “I cannot bear contradiction. 
I am not used to having my will gainsaid.” 
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Remembering the embroidered crown, she answered, “Then 
a little change were wholesome for thee, my lord.” 

“T noticed thou art kind to every one except myself; and thy 
coldness will kill me. If thou dost not desist, something may 
happen.” 

“Nay, Sir Knight; never yet died man from woman’s cold- 
ness,” she said with a toss of her head. 

He looked into her violet eyes; the perfume of her hair in- 
toxicated his senses; her sweet mutinous lips were but a foot 
away, he threw his arm around her, and with his left hand under 
her chin, he tilted that charming face so that she was obliged to 
look into the grey eyes above. 

“As God lives, thou shalt be my queen; my queen,” he said 
fiercely. ‘“‘Dost hear? Thy beauty hath bewitched me; blame 
that, not me,’”’ and he stooped and kissed the ruby lips. 

She drew back with a quick sudden movement, saying, with 
a stamp of her foot, “Sir Knight, thou dost take a mean ad- 
vantage. Thou art so tall that a maid is helpless in thy grasp. 
Thy queen indeed!” she said disdainfully. ‘I wonder if queens 
ever run, for by St. Dunstan, if thou darest to lay a hand on me 
again, I will call the guard, and bring the household round thee,” 
she said with flaming eyes and flushed cheeks. “I'll have thee 
flung in the moat.” 

Richard laughed a merry peal. He was delighted. It was 
as if a white dove had flown in his face. He pinched her cheek, 
laughing the while, and if he was arrogant his sweet smile atoned 
for his fault. 

“Egad, thou hast a temper to match mine own! And I 
thought thee one of God’s own angels. But I like nothing better 
than the taming of thee, thou dear defiant little shrew, and thou 
shalt yet kneel in humble penance at my feet,’ and he laughed 
joyously. 

“Thou dost speak, my lord, as if thou dost belong to a race 
quite separate and distinct from ordinary mortals.” He saw a 
look of fear come into her eyes, as he answered lightly, “I do,” 
but knew not what she was thinking, and only smiled when she 
caught up her robe and fled with swift feet to the castle, leaving 
him gazing after her. 

“By my soul. It shall be that maid or none. As God lives, 
she shall be my queen. From birth I have been a lonely soul, and 
Heaven nor Hell shall keep me from mating where I will,” he 
said with a toss of his head. “No man living, backed by the 
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power of thrones, shall dispute my will or dictate to me whom I 
shall wed.” The conflict between his heart and his reason was 
shifting in tavor of his love, and Richard trusted to himself alone 
to smooth the way he intended to travel. 

That night Ravenswood was full of guests. All the great 
rooms were filled with bright faces and cheerful voices, and the 
castle echoed with laughter and song. 

The Queen of Beauty was happy. The bravest and noblest 
in the land had knelt in homage at her feet; and among that 
galaxy of fair women, she shone, a bright particular star. She 
knew that one glance from her dark eyes would bring the man 
she loved to her side. She had youth, wealth, rank, what more 
could she desire? And now love had come to crown all these 
blessings ; and the beautiful young hostess was supremely happy 
as she stood on the western terrace, where the climbing roses ran 
riot, waiting for the pealing of the great bell for the evening meal. 
She was sure of her lover’s affection. She had but to speak the 
one word, which she knew Maurice longed to hear. She had but 
to tell Sir Jasper she had chosen her lord, and that the happiness 
of her life depended on her wedding Maurice, and she knew he 
would consent. 

“We will be so happy together. I feel we were destined for 
each other; and when we are wed, we shall live a life of perfect 
happiness. The years will stretch away into the silvery light of 
old age, and our love shall end only with death itself; then we 
shall be buried together. I shall build a new church at Basing as 
a thank-offering to the Lord for His mercies, for I thank Heaven 
my path has been strewn with flowers, and no mortal on earth is 
happier than I!” Thus she communed with herself until inter- 
rupted by Nadine, who never left her side all evening. 

Richard smiled at the ruse. Wherever Alicia went, there 
was Nadine. In vain Maurice shrugged his shoulders and lifted 
his eye-brows; in vain Richard suggested the moonlit grounds. 
At last he changed his tactics; he chose to be most entertaining, 
and amused the company in fine style. With courteous grace, he 
begged Nadine for a song, but she would not be beguiled into 
leaving Alicia’s side, nor did Alicia get one moment with her lover 
until, in desperation, she yawningly said, “I’m going to bed,” and 
accompanied Nadine up the turret stairs where she saw her safe 
in her room, then stole on tiptoe to the great corridor to snatch 
a few blissful moments with her lover. 
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Early next morning the sky was a mass of pale pearly tints 
flecked with rose, the air was full of sweet perfume from the 
flowers, the dew lay sparkling like jewels on the green sward, and 
the birds were singing their brightest carols, as Nadine walked 
quickly through the woods. She had to arise with the lark, if she 
meant to escape the black knight. How fair and tranquil these 
beautiful woods. The tall trees waved their green boughs, gently 
swept by western winds, and the rustling leaves made faint music 
in the forest. 

She was on her way to Mervyn’s and was quite happy at hav- 
ing outwitted the knight for once. Her old friend gave her a 
warm welcome, and insisted on her sharing his breakfast of por- 
ridge and milk. 

She told him all the news of the bear-baiting, who had won 
the armor and the pig, and that the silver horn had gone to a 
strange forester from Savernake Forest; then she told him of her 
awful dream, which was the main object of her visit. 

Mervyn looked very grave. ‘My child, thou hast much to 
contend with. Do not leave the casement open again while the 
knight is at Ravenswood.” ‘Then, going to a small casket, he 
brought out a small gold cross, about two and a half inches long. 
“Nadine, my child, I am going to give this to thee; and I want 
thee to wear it, night and day. Promise thy old friend. May the 
Holy One protect thee,” he said solemnly. 

“Just wait until I return, Nadine.’”’ When he came, he bore 
in his hand a long branch of the wild rose, on which he began 
to tie small white flowers, which had a very peculiar smell, and 
rapidly fashioned a long garland. 

“Now Nadine, thou art going to humor an old man’s fancy. 
When thou reachest thy chamber, thou wilt promise to hang this 
garland round thy casement, and sprinkle this powder across the 
sill.” 

“It doth smell vile, Mervyn,” she said, making a wry face, 
“nevertheless I will do as thou dost desire.” 

“Aye, well I know thou dost love thy old friend.” 

“Tf it makes thee any happier, it shall hang over the casement 
until it is old and withered.” 

“IT thank thee, child.” 

“But, prithee, Mervyn, what is it for?” she said coaxingly. 

“To keep out the witches,” said he gravely. “Dost thou see 
any bats, Nadine?” 

“Why, the tower is full of them,” she answered with a smile. 
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“Canst find out for me the natal day of the black knight? I 
would read his future.” 

“Aye he will be glad if I but talk to him on sun, moon, or 
stars ; but thinkest thou, Mervyn, that he be possessed of a devil?” 

“Nay, Nadine, he may not be bad in himself; but he hath an 
evil influence around him. In some way he hath attracted the 
evil powers. But who can tell? Perchance, ‘tis thyself child. 
Thy life is blameless as the flowers ; but in a past life thou mayest 
have had dealings with the Evil One.” 

“Oh, Mervyn, say not so! Nay, my faith in God in His holy 
angels is too strong for that. It must be the black knight. But 
if thou couldst see him my father! He is a most enchanting 
devil, and any woman would give her soul to possess him,’’ she 
said with a pout. | 

Mervyn shook his head reprovingly. “Nadine, be careful. 
I have warned thee, but the knight must leave soon, and all will 
be well.” 

Nadine slipped in at the postern door, and hung the garland 
as she had promised. Now she found herself in a quandary. 
This strong forcible knight was too much for her to cope with. 
He could carry her off bodily, if he wished, and she could not 
help herself. He would not be repulsed; so she appealed to 
Alicia. 

“Thinkest thou that the knight will go to-day, Alicia? Surely 
they have tarried long enow.” 

Alicia hid her face in a bowl of roses, saying evasively. 
“T’were not our place to suggest to our guests their going away, 
Nadine. ‘Tis brave and courteous knights I find them; and the 
hospitality of Ravenswood must be theirs as long as they choose 
to tarry.” 

“Tis easy to see thou art infatuated with the handsome 
esquire.” 

“And if I have chosen the esquire, thou hast led the master 
on and he knows it.” 

“Oh, Alicia, shame on thee. I will have naught to do with 
him. Iam doing my best to hate him,” she said, her face flushing 
crimson. 

“T doubt if he will let thee have thy way. He will win in 
the long run. Farewell, I go to ride with my esquire.” 

Nadine left the room in a huff. No help was to be gained 
from Alicia. She sat on a window ledge in the long corridor, 
planning her line of defense, and wondering if the knight intended 
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to stay forever at Ravenswood, when a bright idea came to her. 
At that moment Maurice entered the hall. 

“Good morrow, Sir Knight,” said Nadine, with a bewitching 
smile as she jumped from her perch. “I pray thee escort me to 
the plaisaunce. I would have a word with thee.” 

Maurice bowed low over the little hand extended to him, cast 
a regretful look up and down the corridor, where he had arranged 
to meet Alicia, and reluctantly accompanied Nadine to the garden. 
She led him a long way from the castle. He walked in silence by 
her side, until they reached a secluded spot in a little clearing. 
Then she stood still, and laying her hand on his arm, said “I take 
it thou art a true knight, Sir Maurice?” 

“T trust so, my lady,” he said, stiffly. 

“Art sworn to help all ladies in dire distress?” she continued 
with an appealing glance from her violet eyes. 

“Aye, by St. Michael. Sworn on my knightly honor, and 
with God’s help I mean to keep that honor unsullied to the grave.” 

Then, Sir Knight, I appeal to thee. I need thy help. ’Tis 
a little I will ask of thee; just the merest trifle, but in very truth 
it would lift a load of care from me. Methinks, for the short 
time thou remainest at the castle, it will not hurt thee to grant 
my request.” 

“Anything within my power is thine for the asking, Lady 
Fair.” 

Nadine laid both hands on his arm, and looking up into his 
face, “Swear on thy sword hilt!” she said excitedly. 

Maurice promptly unsheathed his sword, knelt on the grass 
at her feet, and lifting the handle of his sword which was in the 
form of a cross, he kissed it reverently. 

“On my knightly honor I swear to befriend thee, and to keep 
inviolate thy request. So help me God. ‘That were the most 
solemn of vows.” 

“Perchance thou mayest decline when thou hearest the task 
assigned to thee.” 

Maurice jumped lightly to his feet, sheathing his sword. 
“And now what knightly service am I to perform for thee?” he 
said carelessly. “In what manner shall I render thee aid?” Com- 
ing closer to her, he looked indulgently down into the fair face 
upraised to his. 

“Only this,” said Nadine, shyly, as the red blood flushed 
from cheek to brow. “I am sore afraid of thy master, the black 
knight. He compels me to think of him against my will. He 
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seeks me out where’ere I hide; and I would beg thy protection.” 

“Good Lord, deliver me,” he muttered, under his breath, but 
he smiled as he said, “I do not know how I can interfere with my 
Lord’s pleasure. I am but his esquire.” 

“That is just it, thou art only the esquire. I am but a lowly 
maid of no importance at Ravenswood; and t’were more fitting 
the knight pay his attentions to Alicia. So I would walk with 
thee, jest with thee, pretend to make love to thee when he is 
nigh.” 

“Holy St. Michael and the angels protect me,” he said, fer- 
vently. 

“Then thou art not afraid of me?” Nadine laughed a low 
rippling laugh. 

“Would I dare appeal to thee, if I were? Nay, thou art 
goodness personified, and a most obliging knight to boot ; but thy 
master doth seem possessed of evil powers, and I fear he doth 
deal in magic.” 

Maurice threw back his head and laughed until the tears 
came into his eyes. Then his face grew sober as a judge, and 
began to lengthen perceptibly as he thought what a difficult road 
he would have to travel, between Alicia and Richard, should 
Nadine pretend to make love to him. 

“T stand to lose my head, or Alicia,’ he thought, for Maurice 
was madly in love with Alicia, and intended to propose at the first 
available moment; and here Nadine was proposing in plain lan- 
guage that he pretend to flirt with her, and he had sworn to aid 
her ; and when he thought of Richard he almost collapsed. 

“T will do my best,’ he stammered, bowing low. 

“Art thou, too, afraid of him?” said Nadine. 

“Nay, nay, but I will escort thee back to the castle now.” 

“By my soul, I would not dare,” thought Maurice. He knew 
the man, Nadine did not. No wonder he wore a worried look 
as he neared the castle. 

The thick arras of the curtained doorway had scarcely fallen 
behind Nadine and Maurice, on their way to the plaisaunce when 
Alicia and Richard entered by the opposite doorway. Richard 
held the curtain for Alicia, and smiled when he saw her hurriedly 
glance around. 

“Hast seen Sir Maurice, my Lord?” 

“Nay; methinks he is lazy this fair morning. Where tar- 
rieth thy friend? I see thou art going to ride; doth she accom- 
pany thee?” 
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“Nay,” said Alicia with a laugh. “She is going to hide her- 
self in the tapestry room where thou darest not go; for she doth 
superintend the maids while spinning. But come, | know her 
favorite nook on the keep, where she is wont to hide away from 
me, and I'll show it thee, Sir Knight,’ and away she ran up the 
turret stairs, laughing gaily. 

She led the way to a sheltered spot, in the shade of the 
western tower, but Nadine was not there. Then Alicia scanned 
the garden with a quick eye. A fair prospect lay spread before 
them. Beneath them was the courtyard, with its parterres of 
gorgeous flowers, and its terraces, where the golden pheasants 
and peacocks strutted in the sunlight. Beyond lay the plaisaunce 
and the sun dial. 

Alicia drew back with flaming cheeks, her breath coming 
and going in quick gasps. There, below them in the bright sun- 
shine, stood Nadine and Maurice. Richard folded his arms, his 
face grew black, a dangerous light gleamed in his eyes as he 
watched that little tableau. 

Actions speak more loudly than words. When Alicia saw 
Maurice kneel and kiss his sword she gave a sob, and flinging 
herself on the stone bench, she wept bitterly. As for Richard, he 
did not wait to comfort her, but strode off in a great passion, 
away into the glades of the forest. He was wild with rage; but 
he was more rational than Alicia, and brought a man’s reasoning 
powers to bear on the subject. 

“Maurice is but promising the maid some trifling service ; but, 
by the Holy Rood, he shall tell me what. Nadine is no coquette. 
She could not play false with anyone,” he muttered. “As for 
Maurice; well, no one injures me with impunity. I will go back 
and try the maid in my own way,” and turning quickly he made 
his way to the castle. He remembered what Alicia had said about 
the tapestry room, and made his way hither. 

In the great square room the whirr of the spindles made a 
pleasant drone to the songs of the maids as they worked at their 
weaving and spinning. In the centre of the room sat Nadine in a 
carved chair, surrounded by billows of tapestry. She was work- 
ing at a hunting scene, and her whole soul was engrossed in the 
work, so she did not hear the entrance of the knight, nor note the 
flutter of the maids, as Richard held up a handful of gold crowns 
and laid them on the table as he nodded toward the door. With 
many a smirk and smile the maids picked up the coins, and tiptoed 
from the room. Nadine began to hum her favorite song. Rich- 
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ard’s soft footsteps made no sound, and she was not aware of his 
presence until he stood between her and the light. 

He stooped and praised the work as he examined it with 
interest. The way in which the colors were blended in the artistic 
scene pleased his eye. 

“Thou dost blend thy colors well. Egad, it comes up to the 
work of Jean Gobelin, whose work is well-nigh priceless. Thou 
art clever with thy needle.” 

Nadine flushed with pleasure. If he would refrain from 
making love he was welcome, and she would meet him half way. 
She was blissfully unconscious that she was alone with the dreaded 
knight, and answered his questions with bright repartee. 

“I thank thee, my lord. That is indeed high praise, for the 
Saxon maids do not aspire to compete with the magnificent work 
of France, where they have done this embroidery for ages.” 

“Aye, and I will show thee the beauties of Normandy, the 
home of chivalry and the garden of romance.” 

“Hast thou lost thy way, Sir Knight?” she said coldly, “for 
these be the women’s quarters.” 

“Well, as long as thou art here, by my soul they suit me bet- 
ter than a palace,” and he flung himself down full length at her 
feet. ‘Methinks thou art inclined to be more civil this morning. 
*Twere high time thy frozen heart began to melt in kindliness to 
me. My patience hath well nigh reached the limit, pretty one.” 

“As long as thou hast the grace to behave, Sir Knight, thou 
mayest tarry for a moment or two.” 

‘By the splendor of the saints, thou sayest that to me? Dost 
know thy words have such a novel sound to mine ears that I 
would hear them again.” 

“Tf it be not rude, Sir Knight, I would ask thee how old thou 
said Nadine with a smile. 

“Thou art thinking I am old enow to know better than lie 
on thy pretty work; but of a truth I am very comfortable, and I 
never disturb myself for any man on earth, for in my domain my 
will is law.” 

“Nay, I was but wondering when thy natal day occurred. 
Perchance I was thinking of making thee a pillow, in remem- 
brance of thy stay at Ravenswood, since thou dost praise my work 
so highly.” 

“By St. Michael, verily, I believe thou art going to be kind 
to me at last. Dum spiro spero,” he muttered; “I shall be thirty- 
two on the eighth day of September.” 
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“At what time wert thou born, morning or evening?” 

“Prithee, but I’m not certain. I only know I was born at 
Woodstock.” 

“What, my lord, Woodstock in England ?” 

“Nay, I mean Oxford,” and he flushed to the roots of his 
hair. ‘There, I have English blood in my veins, if | am Nor- 
man,” he said with a laugh. “But it matters not one jot where I 
was born. Whether it was cock crow or eventide, as long as thou 
too wert born, to be the mate of my soul.” 

Nadine clenched her little hands, as she prayed inwardly, 
“St. Dunstan, help me to remember.” 

“Nay, my lord, the stars forbid. My horoscope doth predict 
a dark man for me.” 

“And I notice thou dost encourage that type. Then, egad, 
the stars lie. Thou must not believe all the soothsayers tell thee, 
for I change the destinies of many. If we believed these things 
on the eve of battle or tourney, ‘twould be apt to make us white- 
livered. But I have the strangest fancy,” he added, wishing to 
change the subject. “I think I have lain at thy feet in just this 
fashion in the long ago. When thou wert playing the harp, I 
had a waking dream; I seemed to see thee in a land of palms, 
where the blossoms were bright and the breezes were bland, and 
now, while thou art working, I see a beautiful place with fluted 
columns and striped awnings. I am at thy feet, and thou art 
working as now; yet it lacks something.” 

“The singing of a bird,” said Nadine, dreamily; then her 
mood changed abruptly. “Aye, Sir Knight, it lacks the command 
to bid thee arise, which I now give thee. Thy foot is on my 
tapestry, and thy spur will not improve its appearance even 
though it be of gold. Come, rise, my lord.” 

Richard laughed as he removed the offending foot. “Go on, 
ma cher1; men like to be commanded by red lips and bright eyes; 
it but adds to the charm of beauty,” he said, looking up into her 
eyes. “Keep on commanding. Do it again.” 

“Why again, my lord? I notice thou art not obeying my 
first command.” 

“Because I like to hear thee, pretty one; but it suits me best 
to worship at thy feet. Egad, ’tis a novel position for me; and 
tis the first time, I swear, that I have had to sue for lovely 
woman’s favor. When I command, people obey my will without 
further ado. I have but to say the word, and lo!——” 

“What, my lord?” 
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“The nations tremble,” said Richard, laughing heartily, as 
he arose to his feet. “Come, kiss me,” he demanded, imperiously. 
“T am waiting.” 

“Never, my lord. I will not have thee as a lover, for I 
detest thee.” 

“Egad, thy temper doth suit me as well as thy smiles; for I 
mean to tame thee by the power of love,” he said, gazing down 
upon her. “But thou canst bestow thy smiles on Maurice. Now 
come! Ask of me the favor which thou didst beg of Maurice; 
and, by my soul, I promise to grant it thee at any cost, if thou 
wilt but look into mine eyes as thou didst into his,” said he with 
a frown. 

“Nay, my lord, thou art too ready to grant favors ; and where 
Sir Maurice balks at taking the hedge, thou wouldst gladly leap,” 
and she laughed a low musical laugh at the recollection. “Poor 
Maurice, he stands between two fires, my lord, and he’s afraid 
to jump either way, for fear of being burnt.” 

“And thinkest thou Maurice can grant thee more than I? 
Were he to offer to wed thee tomorrow, as God lives, he dare 
not, if | forbade him. I am a noble a hundred times more power- 
ful than he, and ma cheri amie, thou dost belong to me body and 
soul,” he said wistfully. “Why wilt thou not come to me? My 
hands hold out to thee all the good gifts of life. Love, happiness, 
fortune, and a life of bliss are thine in exchange for kisses from 
thy ruby lips.” 

“My lord, thou speakest as if thou didst hold dominion over 
land and sea, but thy good gifts are as naught to me, for I con- 
sider my self-respect above price, and wert thou the King of 
England I would spurn thy offers—and thou hast heard I would 
do much for him,” she said with a light of mischief dancing in 
her eyes. “If any man could appeal to me, it would be Richard 
the new King. My heart doth thrill with gladness at the very 
sound of his name. Methinks all maidens have some hero en- 
shrined within their girlish hearts, and my idol is the king. But 
my king, God bless him, would not try to tempt an orphan maid 
with suggestions from the Evil One. Nay, rather he sets a noble 
example that thou wouldst do well to follow, my lord.” 

“Dost think so? Well, thy noble Richard would be a bigger 
fool than I think he is,” retorted the knight, “if he did not take 
thee in his arms and kiss away thy prudery, as I mean to do now; 
for woman was created to be subservient to man’s will, and I am 
thy sovereign lord,” he said, stepping ruthlessly on the beautiful 
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tapestries. Nadine rose and held him at arm’s length, while she 
looked appealingly into his grey eyes, and said softly, “Thinkest 
thou the king would forget that he wore this,” as she gently 
touched the Red Cross. 

Richard bit his lip as he glanced at his shoulder; then he 
took both the little white hands in his and passionately kissed 
them, saying, ‘Nadine, thou hast won the battle for this day. 
Give the vanquished foe but one kiss and I will leave thee.” 

“Nay, my lord, wouldst thou shame me before the maids?” 
she said wistfully, ashamed to look around and face the battery 
of eyes she expected to find. “Please remember I am but a menial 
myself, and thy compliments place me in a bad light before the 
household,’ but her heart was thrilling with a happiness she 
dared not show. 

Without more ado, Richard softly left the room. He declined 
the midday meal; as likewise did Alicia, who bade Nadine walk 
with her, for she meant to punish Maurice for the scene of the 
morning. So Maurice, left to his own devices, sought the com- 
pany of Richard, who was stalking up and down the terrace in 
a moody frame of mind, striking off the heads of the tall fox- 
gloves with his sword. 

‘“Wouldst thou not like to ride in the forest, my lord? This 
long rest grows irksome when everyone is cross,” said Maurice. 

“By my soul, Maurice, hast thou at last found time to see if 
I be alive? Of what art thou thinking?” 

“I am wondering if we are going to tarry here forever, 
my lord.” 

“How now? Hast thou quarreled with thy pretty sweet- 
heart? Which one takes thy fancy most? Nadine doth smile 
upon thee, and Alicia doth follow thee with her eyes, worshipping 
thy good looks.” 

‘By my faith, ’tis hard to choose, my lord, between two such 
lovely women. One as fair as the sunbeams, the other dark as 
night. Methinks now, a fair man should wed the dark maid, and 
the dark man the fair maid,” said Maurice, mischievously ; but 
he never forgot the look that came into Richard’s eyes. He was 
half mad with jealousy, and remembering the scene of the morn- 
ing, he demanded in an angry tone, “What wert thou promising 
the fair one this morning, Maurice ?” 

Maurice dropped to his knee, seeing he had to deal with an 
irate king, saying humbly, “I prithee, Sire, do not insist on 
knowing. There are some vows a knight must keep inviolate, 
and I have taken the oath.” 
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“Oh, if thou art her sworn knight of course thou hast the 
right,” said Richard curtly, “but with all thy book learning and 
quiet ways, methinks thou are best fitted for the cloister.” 

“Nay, Sire, with all due deference, the monastic life doth 
not appeal to me. My looks belie me, for I prefer to read a fair 
woman’s face than to pore over holy missals.”’ 

“Thou canst have thy choice,” said Richard, coldly, “the 
monastery or the grave,” and turning away, he walked off, leav- 
ing Maurice to wonder how he was ever to right himself in the 
eyes of his king and his love. “The devil is on the rampage 
now,” said he, as he wended his way to the castle. 

The first cloud had come between these two, who, from boy- 
hood’s earliest days, had been the best of friends. Richard could 
scarce remember when Maurice had not been by his side, ever at 
his beck and call, serving him night and day, in palace hall, at 
banquet board, or on the field of battle. Maurice, his boon com- 
panion, was ever ready to lay down his life for his king. 

But the dear companionship, the intimate friendship was 
over. The rift in the lute had come. A woman’s fair face had 
come between them, and Maurice sighed as he thought that he 
could not betray the confidence Nadine had reposed in him even 
to save his life, should Richard go so far as to demand it. 

Richard’s heart was hot with anger. He was torn with 
jealousy, and he would not speak to Maurice. Richard struggled 
hard with his better nature as he thought: “Maurice is in love. 
That is very evident. But to which is he paying his addresses? 
Is he making love to both?” He sighed as he thought that 
Maurice was free to choose. Then why not ride away and let 
Maurice win the maiden of his choice, be she dark or fair? 
“Maurice, thou art the good influence of my life,” he said aloud, 
“yet the devil within me bids me kill thee. But to see thee cold 
and dead, to know the deed was mine, I’d feel myself accursed in 
God’s sunshine. Oh, God in heaven, teach us to do what is right,” 
he prayed, “but I should have to kill him,” he said in the same 
breath, “if he dares come between me and the woman I have 
chosen.” Then arose the leopard in his nature. 

“Never, never! Nadine is mine, my mate, willing or unwill- 
ingly. Of what use royal blood if it must be mated with the 
heart elsewhere? If I cannot have the one woman I desire, I 
will have none,” he said with a frown. 

Back he went to Ravenswood, and found Alicia holding a 
basket into which Maurice was throwing roses. Nadine, dressed 
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in white, stood a short distance away. Suddenly she turned, and 
came toward him, carrying a huge bunch of red roses. Richard 
stopped just where he was. Where had he seen Nadine like that? 
A strange desire to sing his love song came over him, and to 
forget all bitterness of spirit, and a holy influence seemed to 
pervade the rosery. 

“The flowers of love,” he whispered, and his anger died 
away. 

“Maurice, I would speak with thee,” he said very quietly. 
‘When thou hast finished the pleasant task assigned to thee, 
come to my room,” and bowing with courtly grace, he bade them 
adieu. 

Half an hour later, Maurice sought his presence, and found 
him pacing his room. “Come in, Maurice,” he said graciously, 
“TI would give thee the kiss of peace, ere | grow to hate thee and 
wish to kill thee.” 

A Norman knight held the kiss of peace as one of the most 
sacred of oaths, and would rather lose his life than quarrel with 
his enemy once the kiss of peace had passed between them, and 
Richard was generous, forgiving, and royal in all his moods, 
incapable of bearing malice. 

“At sunrise, Maurice, I start for our residence at Reading, 
thence to Windsor; after that I am at the disposal of our good 
Bishop of Durham,” he said with a sigh. “Thou wilt remain here 
as long as it suits thy pleasure. The play is ended, the black 
knight hath failed in wooing.” 

“Thou art mistaken, my lord, if for one moment thou dost 
think I love Nadine, for Alicia hath promised this very noon to 
make me a happy man in the near future,” said Maurice. 

Richard walked over and kissed him warmly on both cheeks, 
saying: ‘““May God bless you both; and may your lives be all 
happiness ; for now Richard is himself again.” 

That evening, when Richard announced his departure, he 
noticed that Nadine did not seem glad. In fact, she looked quite 
as gloomy as Alicia. 

“Methinks ’twere high time to put myself, a soldier of the 
cross, beyond temptation’s power. Women are the very devil to 
lead good men astray, so I will crave a boon of thee. Wilt thou 
pray for me, and the Holy Cause? Let me feel that I have thy 
prayers, and wilt thou sing for me?” he said humbly. 

“Surely ’tis granted thee, Sir Knight. *Twere ill grace not 
to favor the parting guest,’ she answered with a gracious smile. 
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“Wilt thou sing our love song with me? I want to hear our 
voices blend in harmony just this once.” 

“T would that I could grant all thy requests so easily, my 
lord.” 

Richard had his own share of vanity, and believed that at last 
she was coming round to his way of thinking. Taking both her 
hands in his, he said: 

“Dear heart, make me the pillow thou didst speak of; and 
when I am weary and burdened with many cares, perchance it 
may soothe a turbulent soul, and may save many a good life 
when I think of thee. Bring it te London when thou comest to 
the coronation of thy king. That king to whom thou art so loyal. 
Perchance, who knows, thou wilt yet have thy desire and serve 
him in thine own way. Remember that should he ask a favor at 
thy hands thou hast said that gladly thou wouldst lay down thy 
life for him.” 

“Aye, and J mean it, my lord,” Nadine said emphatically. 

“T shall not fail to tell His Majesty that he is enshrined within 
thy maiden heart; but I warn thee he is of different clay from 
Edward the Confessor. He is a man as well as a king; one who 
will command where I sue. I will see to it that thou art brought 
to his especial notice, fair maid; ‘twere a pity such love and 
devotion as thine were wasted,” he said with laughing eyes. “And 
the king were more than mortal could he resist thy charms. We 
shall see how he will fare at thy hands, oh frozen heart!” 

“And wilt thou stand by and watch the conquest of the king, 
my lord? ‘Then thy heart is soon mended; but there, the king, 
God bless him, is too noble to follow thy wicked suggestions.” 

“The king is a very ordinary mortal, and will have his way 
at any price. Dost hear? At any price; so au revoir, until we 
meet in the palace of the king.” 

“Bring forward the stirrup cup,” said Sir Jasper, “mayest 
thou have a pleasant journey through Evensham.” 

The next morning the knights bade Sir Jasper and Ravens- 
wood adieu. Maurice whispered to Alicia that he would return 
to the castle at the very first opportunity; while, in the turret 
chamber, Nadine sobbed as if her heart would break, kissing 
again and again a square of linen embroidered with a royal crown. 


(To be continued) 















































THE SWASTIKA IN RELATION TO PLATO'S 
ATLANTIS AND THE PYRAMID OF XOCHICALCO. 


By M. A. Blackwell. 


PART XV—CONCLUSIONS. 


HAT have axes, hands, knives, and other symbols, 

to do with the swastika and Plato’s Atlantis? 

What have these to do with man or writing? 

And what have any of these to do with the Bible 

and the Garden of Eden’? There is evidence to show they 

are all related and are part of a system based on the triangle 

or pyramid symbol of God and man. They are connected 

with the story of the Garden of Eden and the Deluge, and 
were symbols of the submerged land of Atlantis. 

One must remember that the ancients believed in rein- 
carnation and that man was “an epitome of the universe.” 
This helps to make clear why the same signs were used as 
symbols of Deity, the zodiac, man. We find them applied to 
all planes and having esoteric and exoteric values. 

Pythagoras said that all things were contained within 
the Ten : The perfect triangle, equal on all its sides 
symboli is zed divine fire, perfection, God. The per- 
fect tri . . . . angle can then only symbolize man when 
he has attained perfection. If we take this triangle (pire- 
mus) as one of four sides, it gives us the square based pyra- 
mid, which symbolized the temple or body of man that should 
be consecrated to the spirit of God. It also symbolized the 
body of the mother, consecrated, set apart, the temple 
wherein the body of man is concealed, nourished and formed. 
This throws light upon the symbology of the pyramid being 
called a vase. The vase or bowl symbolized mother-earth, 
the body of man, and the human organ of generation, a 
place concealed, hidden in darkness wherein life was gener- 
ated, nourished and protected. We may now see one reason 
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why the ancients built pyramids on hills and why they were 
placed in the center of four roads which formed a cross.* 

On an ancient map Xochicalco was marked Xicatetli, 
“the stone cup or vase,” and the place was used as a forti- 
fication.” An ancient name for fortification was Tulum, an 
enclosed place; that which is entire or whole.* The word 
applied to the metropolis of a state, the capital where every- 
thing was brought. This tallies with Plato’s description of 
Atlantis. The theory that Xochicalco was a fortress does 
not weaken the fact that it might have been a model of the 
temple on the hill of Atlantis, for the reason that a fortress 
was “a place complete within itself.” The name Tulan 1s 
related to the word Tulum. Tulan was the ancestral place 
of origin of many tribes. The ancient center of culture 
which was destroyed in a cataclysm and the race was nearly 
annihilated.* Tulan means that which has everything in 
abundance, namely, Paradise. Is it coincidence that this 
word reversed is an Egyptian word, meaning a place where 
nothing grows??® 

It is said by the interpreter of the Vatican Codex that 
Quecalcoatle and Totec collected together the innocent peo- 
ple of Tulan and such other persons as were inclined to fol- 
low them and to have journeyed on till they arrived at a 
high mountain, which, not being able to cross, they bored a 
hole through and so passed.° 

In all ages it has been the custom of man to name cities 
and places in a new or conquered country after those of his 
native land. Thus in America several cities were named 
Tullan. But the original Tulan or Tollan had been destroyed. 
It has never been settled by Archaeologists just where the 
original Tulan really had been. Neither has it been satisfac- 
torily settled upon as to where the first Aztlan was. Father 
Duran tells us that the native race was organized into seven 
tribes, and these claimed to have come out of seven caves 





*The Word, October, 1914, Part V, p. 42. 
*The Word, July, 1915, Part XIV. 

*The Word, January, 1915, Part VIII, p. 237. 
‘The Word, December, 1914, Part VII, p. 176. 
"The Word, January, 1915, Part VIII, p. 237. 


“Lord Kingsborough, Mexican Antiquities, Vol. VI, p. 52 (14 the Plate of 
the MS.). 
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which were situated in Teo-Culhuacan or Aztlan, “a land 
of which all men know that it is in the North.” The name 
Teo-Culhuacan is composed of the word Teotl, which desig- 
nated stars, the sun, the gods, and, by extension, something 
divine or celestial. Culhua (Coloa) means something bent 
over or recurved, or the action of describing a circle by mov- 
ing around something. In the Nahuatl language, “can, 
means the place of.’ Among its many meanings in the 
Maya can means serpent. The culture hero Kukulcan has 
been identified with the Mexican Quetzalcoatl, whose home 
was in Tulan. Aztlan means literally “the land of whiteness, 
brightness, light.” It also means the country of the fla- 
mingo. Aztlan was said to have been an island. A tradition 
of the Mexicans preserved the memory of the pyramid as 
existing in Aztlan. In the picture writings Aztlan is repre- 
sented by a curious mountain with a recurved summit, see 
Plate 44. When recording the conquest and downfall of a 
tribe, the Mexicans painted in their codices the hieroglyphic 
name and a picture of the destruction of the pyramid-tem- 
ple, which had stood in the center of the capital, thus show- 
ing that the town had ceased to be the center of rule.* 

If the ancient Mayas and Mexicans were descended 
from Atlantean colonists, that would account for the strange 
resemblance between their religions and customs, otherwise 
it is difficult to tell where one begins and the other ends. In 
America, civilizations have risen and fallen through the cen- 
turies in just the same way as have the nations of Europe 
and Asia. 

Is it not possible that the different races of both hemi- 
spheres had for their foundation the civilization and relig- 
ion of the Atlanteans, and that each developed along lines 
of its own? Would not this account for the similarity in 
customs and religions? The Garden of Eden may have been 
in Atlantis. Certainly it could not have been in the East, 
for the first races arriving there were engineers and were 
well versed in the sciences. In the Bible it states that the 
Lord God “drove out the man; and he placed at the east of 





* *Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civiliza- 
tions, Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. II, 1901. 
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the garden of Eden, Cherubims, and a flaming sword which 
turned every way, to keep the way of the tree of life.’’® 
There is no statement to the effect that the angel with the 
sword was ever taken away, nor that man ever returned 
to the Garden of Eden. Why then have we mistakenly gone 
on believing that Eden is in that part of the world called the 
Holy Land? 

There is enough evidence to be found in ruins, on ob- 
jects, in legends, to show that in ancient days phallic wor- 
ship had spread all over the earth. Thus upholding the bib- 
lical statement that man had departed from the way of life 
which god intended he should live. “God looked upon the 
earth, and, behold, it was corrupt; for all flesh had corrupted 
his way upon the earth.”’’ ‘And it repented the Lord that 
he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his 
heart. And the Lord said, I will destroy man, whom I have 
created, from the face of the earth.”"* That a catastrophe 
was coming may have been then known to men who pos- 
sessed what we now call scientific knowledge. They may 
have warned and been laughed at by the people. There is 
evidence of this in legends. A cataclysm may have caused 
a change in the earth’s axis, which may have been caused by 
an approaching comet or by excessive volcanic activity and 
electrical disturbances. The electrical disturbances may 
have had an effect on the minds of men. This theory is not 
new; it might account for the degeneration of the races. 

There is a verse in the first chapter of Genesis which 
seems to refer to astronomy. “And God said, let there be 
lights in the firmament of the heaven to divide the day from 
the night; and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and 
for days and years.” The ancients possessed a profound 
knowledge of astronomy, as is now known to students. 
There may have been a radical change in the seasons, as the 
result of a catastrophe such as a continent sinking and the 
shifting of the earth’s axis. This may have been the cause 
of the change in the calendar to conform to astronomical 
changes. The Mayas had two systems of reckoning. Le- 





*Genesis, Chap. iii., v. 24. 
*Genesis, Chap. vi., v. 12. 
“Genesis, Chap. vi., v. 6-7. 
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Plongeon’s theory was that they changed to the system 
wherein 13 plays so important a part, because it was “on the 
13th Chuen of the month of Zac, in the year four Kan,” that 
the catastrophe occurred.’” He calculated that it was 11,500 
years ago, by computing the time from Solon’s account as 
given by the priests in Egypt. 

Some symbols of the axe are derived from the pyramid 
(see plates 44). The axe in connection with the swastika 
has been referred to in Part III of these articles. Both 
symbolized deity and creation. Different authorities have 
rendered the Egyptian axe symbol of God as the word natar, 
nitar, nuter, nutur and Coptic nouté; giving as meanings 
“the operative power which created and produced all things 
by periodical recurrence and gave to them new life, and re- 
stored to them the freshness of youth.” The word neter 
meant renewal. Neter is also translated as “God becoming 
God.” Nuter conveys the meaning “to become,” to renew 
oneself, because nuteri is applied to the resuscitated soul 
putting on its material form. The word nutar is said to 
mean power, which is also the meaning of the Hebrew EL. 
The word nutar was applied to each of the powers which the 
Egyptians conceived as active in the universe, and to be The 
Power from which all powers proceed. LePlongeon gave the 
word as Maya “naat-la, The Intelligence, The Understand- 
ing.’ The Egyptian axe is a sign of the idea of God. His 
name is composed of the axe, the segment of a sphere, and 
the mouth. This gives (in accordance with Champollion’s 
alphabet) the word NDR, which signifies in Hebrew, a vow, 
a thing vowed, consecrated. These different acceptations 
are applied to the consecrated images of the gods and to the 
temples.** The root of this name of consecration NDR is 
NDE, to separate, because things vowed or consecrated were 
set apart.’° This idea of consecration in connection with the 
axe is also carried out in the symbol of the cross called ‘‘con- 
secrated bread,” referred to in previous articles. This cross 





~ LePlongeon, The Pyramid of Xochicalco, The Word, October, 1913, 


) *LePlongeon, The Origin of the Egyptians, The Word, November, 1913, 
Chap. vill., pp. 49, 50. 
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John W. Simons, Egyptian Symbols, p. 38. 
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is the ground plan of the pyramid, which symbolized the 
“temple” and body of man. The pyramid, axe and cross are 
letter symbols. The geometrical or linear and the picto- 
graphic or hieroglyphic systems of writing, were evidently 
founded or based on the pyramid, as symbol of man’s body. 
The knowledge of writing and all sciences were held secret 
by the priesthood, and only such knowledge was given out 
as they saw fit to give. Knowing that the ignorant and fool- 
ish ever venerate and fear that which they do not under- 
stand, they clothed great truths in mysticism and symbols 
and rebuses; the true meaning was so cleverly hidden that 
only an initiate could read or understand them. The name 
riin means secret and the runes were admittedly too fine an 
alphabet to have been invented by the barbaric races among 
whom it was found in use. 

On the Pyramid of Xochicalco is shown a large hand 
grasping a symbol said to be the plan of the temple on the 
hill in Atlantis. This was rendered as symbolizing the sov- 
ereign who dwelt in the palace.*® But there is another mean- 
ing to this. The hand holding the plan is that of deity, “The 
Builder,” and the plan represents the human. Above is the 
other symbol of “a temple higher up” which touches the 
lower jaw of the serpent; curling towards it are three feath- 
ers or flames. The other hand grasps a cord attached to a 
third oblong. In the Maya the word caan means heaven, 
that which is above; and Kaan means a cord, also mani- 
fested.'‘ This seems to symbolize the work of the builder 
made manifest. All these structures are within the circle of 
divinity (see plate). These signs are enclosed within the 
space which lies below the serpent’s jaw and where the 
tongue touches the tail feather, thus closing the space. 
Among the Egyptians the hand represented a man fond of 
building, because from the hand proceeds all labours. Among 
the Hebrews the hand signified a monument, force, power, 
vigor. In ancient America the hand represented the upper 





nee, The Pyramid of Xochicalco, The Word, December, 1913, 
pp. ’ . 
"Brasseur de Bourbourg, Troano MS. Vol. II, Vocabulaire General. 
“John W. Simons, Egyptian Symbols, p. 43. 
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division of the state. It also was the symbol of “the Four 
Lords Above.’’*® 

Figure E on Plate 43 represents a god, because he has 
the spectacles which symbolize “he who sees all that takes 
place in the universe.” His headdress is composed of an 
angle on a rectangle with three feathers crowning it. The 
band that holds it is jeweled. The headdress symbolizes 
a temple or body raised by good thought, good deed, good 
work. The feather was a symbol of divinity, royalty and 
honor. In Egypt the feather represented Truth and Jus- 
tice. The three feathers have the same significance as the 
three rays or sunbeams, good thought, good deed, good 
work.*” In his hand is a curious object resembling a sword; 
he is pointing it down. It is curved toward the symbols 
of the open mouth and cross (see plates). The curve of 
the sword simulates a flame. The sword was symbolic of 
deity and has been referred to in Part X of this series of 
articles. This seated figure is repeated several times; in 
front of it (see Figure E) are the feet of a bird, the rest 
is broken away. The bird is symbol of the soul, and is also 
a zodiacal sign. Eshmun, the polestar, was the eight-rayed 
star, called by the Akkadians An, meaning god or Esh-sha, 
the soul or bird (shu) of life, (esh) the seed and depicted 
as the ideograph of the seed and god in the Girsa inscrip- 
tions. This was formed by placing the raincross over the 
firecross.”* A bird at the center of a cross represents fire, 
water, air, and is symbol of the soul. The fire bird was 
called phoenix, and was supposed to arise to renewed life 
from its ashes. Thus we see one reason why the bird at 
the center of a cross was symbol of the soul reincarnating; 
the renewal of life through rebirth. It is also interesting to 
notice that the Egyptian word for phoenix is written with 
creation symbols. 

On Plate 43 Figure G is shown a seated figure with the 
so-called turban. This may represent a god with a halo. 





"Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civiliza- 
tions, Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. II, 1901. 
oH. Bayley, The Lost Language of Symbolism, Vol. II, pp. 206, 207. 


a” F. Hewitt, The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, Vol. II, Essay vii, 
p. 58. 
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In one hand he holds the three arrows or spears of deity. 
His feet are hidden behind four feathers that fall from the 
lower part of the shield. In his right hand he holds the 
atlatl (spear-thrower), and, touching it, is the little spiral 
or curled motive that, among its numerous meanings, sig- 
nifies “life.” His mouth is open, as though having just is- 
sued a command. The broken figure in front of him ap- 
pears to be running. This figure wears sandals and may 
represent a man, not a god. The necklace of the god has 
fifteen U shaped stones in the lower row, then a band, eight 
U stones in the next row, seven U stones in the top row and 
then a band, above which the head rises. This may have 
a symbolic meaning and the numbers may refer to his god- 
powers. This collar resembles the Egyptian ones. Budge 
tells us that an amulet which is very rare, the “collar of 
gold,” was intended to give the deceased power to free him- 
self from his swathings. It is ordered by the rubric to the 
Clviiith Chapter of the Book of the Dead, to be placed on 
his neck on the day of the funeral, and to be made of gold. 
The text reads, “O my father, my brother, my mother Isis, 
I am unswathed and I see. I am one of those who are un- 
swathed and who see the god Seb.”’** The collar on the 
figure above may mean that he is untrammeled (unswathed) 
by earthly things. The four cords from his halo touch the 
heads of the spears. This symbolizes that the light of the 
upper regions passes to the spears which are the carriers 
of the vital spark. He resembles the god seated next to 
the tree which has the united symbols H and M, man and 
woman (see Figure H). 

There are two great feathered serpents on the north, 
east and south sides of the pyramid, which have drooping 
tongues. The tongues of the two short serpents on the west 
side are horizontal. These two on the west side are sep- 
arated by the staircase which leads to the upper story. Fol- 
lowing the ancient thought, this means esoterically that 
these two serpents represent divinity in whom life is end- 
less, and whose power never fails. The tongue and open 
mouth are creation symbols. The separation of the north 





=F. A. Wallis Budge Books on Egypt and Chaldea, Vol. II, p. 49. 
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and south serpents by the staircase may have symbolized 
that man could not be joined to his higher self till he had 
ascended to that high plane, or to something higher than 
the physical world, represented by the first terrace. If the 
pyramid was modeled after that of the Temple of Poseidon 
on the hill of Atlantis, the first terrace was red, the second 
was yellow, the third white. One esoteric meaning is, the 
red symbolizes the life blood of the physical world; yellow, 
the glory of the second world, perfection in mental attain- 
ments; third, the white, spirit, purity, the spirit ruling over 
and through man’s body, perfect purity, godship. It is pos- 
sible that the third terrace (white) was not built. A trun- 
cated pyramid thus symbolizing that the spirit of god no 
longer dwelt in man, since man had fallen from his high 
estate. The serpent is a very ancient symbol of wisdom, and 
in the Bible are many references to it, both good and bad. 
In Christ’s admonition to his disciples, he did not mean the 
serpent of the field; it does not excel other creatures in 
intelligence. Christ said, “Behold I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves; be ye therefore wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves.”’** 

In the Maya the word for serpent is can. It also means 
wisdom, and the number four. It is homonymous with the 
word for sky or heaven, caan. The image of a serpent ex- 
pressed the idea of something quadruple incorporated in 
one celestial being, and appropriately symbolizing the di- 
vine ruler and four quarters. The serpent god, Kukulcan, is 
the equivalent of the Mexican name Quetzalcoatl. In the 
name Kukulcan, the noun “can” is qualified by the prefix 
“kukul.” . This means divine or holy. Therefore Kukulcan 
means the divine serpent or divine four. The Maya ad- 
jective kukum, means feathered. The feathered serpent sym- 
bolized divinity. The name Quetzalcoatl is given as the 
name of “the supreme god whose substance was invisible 
and intangible as air, but who also was revered as the god 
of fire.”** These names also applied to the culture heroes 





“St. Matthew, Chap. x., v. 16. 
_ ™Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civiliza- 
tions, Peabody Museum Papers, Vo. II, 1901. 
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and to the high priests who were the successors of Quetzal- 
coatl. 

The hanging tongues of the other serpents on the pyr- 
amid symbolize death, for the life-giving powers are gone, 
divinity has withdrawn. LePlongeon translated these ser- 
pents as meaning, the sea rose suddenly in all directions, the 
serpents representing Kanah, the ocean.*”® But the serpent 
also symbolizes divinity, wisdom, life, the earth, the engen- 
dered, is a zodiac sign, and so on. 

The bowl is shown on the tail feathers of the serpent, 
and flying towards the bowl are curled motifs which repre- 
sent, life, water, the letter H, power. This curled motif 
is evidently an important symbol, judging by the many times 
it is repeated on the pyramid. It seems to be connected 
with the curious expression so often met with in American 
symbology, ‘something bent over, something curled, some- 
thing twisted.” This is exactly what this motif is, a curled, 
bent over, twisted “life” symbol. Is it by accident or design 
that the motif is formed by the little man symbol for the 
Maya letter A, as shown on Plate 44. This resembles the 
foetus in its curled up condition, the “beginning of things.” 
This follows the line of thought wherein the ancients used 
the symbol of the letter A, a pyramid, as the temple wherein 
lay concealed the body of man. The whole system of hiero- 
glyphics and linear signs evidences having been founded on 
the idea of man being an epitome of the universe. This 
curled motif is carved on the Uxmal building, called the 
House of the Governor. It is also the Greek key or fret. 
Truly it is a key, the symbol of the beginning of things. This 
throws a light upon the statements of the ancients that the 
gods of creation gave them writing. 

The serpents on the pyramid are in pairs. This sym- 
bolizes duality. Those on the west side are separated by 
the stairs that lead to the upper story, but the other serpents 
are divided by a lattice-like motif. This lattice work may be 
related in its symbology to the checkered and cross hatched 
symbols. The checkers have been referred to in the pre- 





*LePlongeon, The Pyramid of Xochicalco, Part II, The Word, November, 
1913, pp. 108, 109. 
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vious article. The crosshatching is shown on a symbol, 
Figure K, Plate 44; it is called the “cosmic sign.” Brinton 
renders the crosshatching as meaning, strong, mighty, and > 
possibly the number 20, as that number conveys the idea of 
completeness or perfection in the mythology. The sign is 
the world, the universe. The crosshatching on it in Oriental 
symbolism, especially Chinese, conveys the fundamental idea 
of the dual principles of existence, positive and negative, 
male and female, upper and lower,** and so on. It is possible 
that these meanings apply to the lattice work on the pyra- 
mid. On one plane of thought, this lattice motive dividing 
the serpents may mean that the power of the mighty rent 
asunder the life in the ocean. It resembles a symbol for “the 
land in the midst of the waters.” It is possible that the lat- 
tice motive and the checker motive are both derived from 
the same square from which the swastika and cross are de- 
rived. (See Plates.) Many of these symbols are related to 
and derived from the pyramid. Figure O, Plate 45, is a pyra- 
mid laid flat, in the form of across. The lines drawn from 
dot to dot give us the checkers. There are just forty dots, 
ten in each side of the pyramid. In order to make the figure 
perfect, the four central dots have to be merged in one. 
These four dots are the ones that come at the top of each 
side of the pyramid. These four dots in one, recall the ex- 
pressions, “four in one, Lord of the four regions, Lord of the 
earth, water, air and fire” which is better expressed by the 
“Lord of the four elements.” Merging these four dots gives 
us just 37 dots in all, which symbolizes divinity, unity. There 
is something else to be considered here. The peak of the 
pyramid represents fire; and, being at the top, touches the 
line of heaven, the above, where God dwells. In this we see 
a relationship to the cone of a volcano, or burning mountain. 
It shows how the ancients associated fire with divinity and 
the peak of a mountain, or the top of a pyramid. From this 
checkered square we derive a swastika; and now the ques- 
tion presents itself. Is this the origin of the swastika? The 
swastika may also be drawn in the center, see Figures. The 
large swastika outside has short ends, because there are 





*D. G. Brinton, Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics. 
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no dots to carry the lines to. Many of the ancient signs 
of the swastika are to be seen with these short ends. Is this 
the reason? May not the large swastika have symbolized 
man revolving, reincarnating? And may not the smaller 
swastika have symbolized “the life to come,” creation, as 
the center of the cross is the point of creation. It also sym- 
bolizes that the head rules the center and four quarters. 
Here is where the symbolism of the face in the center of 
the cross shows how deity rules the universe, the sun rules 
the planets, the man rules the country or government, and, 
last, but not least, the head is the first to enter through the 
“sates of birth.” Man’s head should rule his body. 

The pyramid of Xochicalco is a mass of symbolism, and 
the designs may be construed in many ways. They record 
a catastrophe, but also record the creation and destruction 
of a race. The symbols of fire and water many times re- 
peated show how important a part these elements played in 
this creation and destruction. It seems impossible to believe 
that this monument may be 11,500 years old. Its construc- 
tion evidences the intention to build for time, strength, and 
to record something of great importance to later genera- 
tions.*‘ By no means are these studies exhaustive. There 
is much yet to be studied in this pyramid, but my efforts 
have been to show: First, that the pyramid cross and swas- 
tika originated in Atlantis (the Garden of Eden). Second, 
that the pyramid with its related symbols and signs were 
the basis for the remote linear and hieroglyphic systems of 
writing, and that these systems of writing were the basis 
for the ancient forms from which our modern alphabets are 
descended. Fourth, that the builder of the Pyramid used 
these symbols to record the disaster to a land in which 
civilized man had his origin, a land that was modeled and 
governed on the plan of the human body, as man is an epi- 
tome of the universe. Fifth, that LePlongeon’s theory is 
correct in that this pyramid was built to commemorate the 
sinking of the land of Atlantis (MU). 

After the deluge, the nations of both hemispheres de- 
veloped along different lines, the head no longer governed, 





*The Word, December, 1913, pp. 166, 167. 
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the land in the center of the cross had sunk beneath the 
ocean. The head was cut off, the spirit of God no longer 
dwelt with man. This was the fall of man. Then it was 
that these symbols were debased which originally were used 
for writing and to teach the laws of creation. Then came 
the night of the ages, out of which man has been slowly 
evolving. Even this thought seems to be symbolized on the 
pyramid by the figure of a headless man walking; but, with- 
out spirit power, he is of the earth. The symbols shown on 
Plate 44, Figure M, may mean that the land of the cross, 
Atlantis, is “sealed, closed.” The oblong symbol that stands 
for the letter M also has the value of the Maya word Ma. 
This was the ancient world. The Egyptian symbols have 
the same values. (See Plates.) 

The cross and swastika are signs of the sun. The Chil- 
dren of the Sun spread over the world in prehistoric days; 
they were red men. In the Hebrew, ADM (Adam) means 
man, and the color red.** The first story of the Xochicalco 
pyramid was painted red. Red as the image of fire desig- 
nated love, the universal tie of beings. 

For many centuries our forefathers called Herodotus 
the “Father of Lies.” To-day he is quoted as an authority. 
Plato’s story of Atlantis is called “Plato’s Myth.” It is 
possible that in remote ages land connected the continents 
of America, Africa and Europe. That may have been the 
time of the ice age in northern Europe. *® The land sub- 
siding on each side would have made Atlantis the large 
island-continent, like that described by Plato. This great 
Island must also have been subject to volcanic action through 
the centuries following, which eventually caused its com- 
plete destruction, perhaps coupled with some outer cause, as 
the comet mentioned above. It is known that deposits of 
volcanic ash cover the submerged lands on Dolphins Ridge, 
of which the Azore Islands form part.*° There are sub- 
merged lands off the coasts of Spain and Africa, and the 
West Indies are subject to-day to volcanic action, as evi- 
denced by the disaster at St. Vincent and Martinique a few 
years ago; during which time changes are said to have oc- 





*John W. Simons, Egyptian Symbols, p. 65. 
* "Donnelly, “Atlantis,” Chap. v., p. 50. 
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curred in the ocean’s bed. Carib legends state that the god 
Hurakan tore the West Indian Archepelago away from the 
mainland.*' The earth is millions of years old. We do not 
know the origin of civilized man and of events prior to what 
is to-day called the beginning of history; all is legendary. 
Man has been wandering over the earth for countless cen- 
turies. Barbaric tribes when powerful invaded the countries 
of more civilized people; conquered them and overthrew 
their religions. The gods of one nation usually became the 
devils of the conquering nation. The rise and fall of nations 
is symbolized in man’s life from birth to death, progress to 
the zenith, and then retrogression. 

In freeing our minds from ancient prejudices which are 
said to be “the idols to which human reason most readily 
bows and which are most detrimental to the advance of 
knowledge,” the question presents itself. May not the fall 
of man have been the abuse and degrading of mental and 
spiritual knowledge and power and the debasing of the 
physical body and sex powers? One cannot reasonably ac- 
cept the teachings that the laws governing the creation of a 
being are vile or evil. It is the debasing of them that makes 
them seem so. Nothing created by the Omnipotent is vile 
or unclean. God made these laws, and the whole scheme of 
this world is based on them. The child is the beginning of 
things, and it symbolizes the universe. 

In the study of Archaeology, branches of science, such 
as astronomy, geology, ethnology, philology, legendary his- 
tory, religion and symbology, ought to be considered. Each 
worker seems to take a stand at variance with the other, yet 
each has a thread which—like the ribbons of the 
maypole—leads to a common center. The mysteries con- 
cealed in those carved stones of Central America may yet be 
revealed. Who can put a limit to the possible future scien- 
tific achievements of mankind? Discoveries and inventions 
go on, and each worker adds his brick or stone in building 
an immense structure, the invisible plan of which is in the 
hands of the Supreme Architect, God. 


"The Word, March, 1915 (Part X.). 
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MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS 


What is a good way to connect the 
states of waking and dreaming so that 
there is no interval during which the 
sleeper 1s unconscious? 


The subject of this inquiry is one 
which is usually not considered. Those 
who have considered it have generally 
thought it to be not worth while. But 
the subject is important. Although the 
unconscious interval between waking 
and dreaming cannot be done away 
with as long as man is nothing more 
than man, it can be shortened consid- 
erably. In the waking state a man is 
conscious of the things about him, and 
in a certain way he is conscious of 
himself. In the dreaming state he is 
conscious in a different way. 

The real man is a conscious prin- 
ciple, the conscious light within the 
body. ‘He, as that conscious principle, 
contacts in the waking state the pitu- 
itary body, which is a gland embedded 
in the skull. At the pituitary body 
nature communicates to him informa- 
tion concerning the involuntary opera- 
tions which are carried on in the body, 
such as breathing, digesting, secreting, 
and the results of these operations as 
pleasurable or paining the nerves. The 
senses, by means of the nerves, make 
the conscious principle aware of the 
things in the world. Nature acts on 
this conscious principle from within 
and from without. During the waking 
state, from within as to the condition 
of the man’s body; from without as to 
the objects of sense perception in the 
world. Nature acts on him through 
the sympathetic nervous system, the re- 


cording station of which, in the brain, 
is the pituitary body. A human has 
his hold on his body through the cen- 
tral nervous system, the governing 
center of which is also the pituitary 
body. So the conscious principle is in 
contact with nature through the pitui- 
tary body, and reacts on nature and 
has its hold on the body through the 
same pituitary body. 

The pituitary body is the seat and 
center from which the conscious prin- 
ciple receives impressions from nature 
and from which the conscious principle 
controls, acts with or acts against 
nature by means of the central nervous 
system. The flashes of contact in the 
waking state on the pituitary body in- 
terfere with and restrain the involun- 
tary and natural functions of the body. 
That flashing light on the pituitary 
body places a strain on the natural 
operations of the body, and prevents 
the life forces from repairing the tis- 
sues and organs and machinery of the 
body, and so keeping it in vigor. The 
light flashes keep the whole body in 
tension, and if the tension were con- 
tinued long enough death would follow, 
as no life forces can enter while the 
body is in tension under the influence 
of these flashes. To keep the body 
going it is therefore necessary that the 
body has periods when it is not inter- 
fered with, and when it can rest and 
recuperate. For this reason a period 
of what is called sleep is provided for 
the body. Sleep furnishes a condition 
to the body where the life forces can 
enter, repair, and nourish it. Sleep is 
possible when the light of the con- 
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scious principle ceases to flash on the 
pituitary body. 

The conscious principle is a part of 
the mind; it is that portion of the mind 
which contacts the body. The contact 
is made through the central nervous 
system and is governed through the 
pituitary body. Waking is the state 
resulting from the connection existing 
between the central nervous system and 
the sympathetic nervous system by 
means of the common center, the pitui- 
tary body. As long as the conscious 
principle flashes its light on the pitui- 
tary body a man is awake—that is, 
aware of the world. As long as im- 
pressions are given to the conscious 
principle through the sympathetic ner- 
vous system, the conscious principle 
keeps its light flashing on the pituitary 
body and so grips the whole physical 
body. When the body is too weary 
from exhaustion and is depleted of its 
vital force it cannot receive impres- 
sions from nature and can therefore 
not transmit them to the pituitary body, 
even though the mind would there re- 
ceive them. That is the case where the 
body is tired but the mind wants to 
be awake. Another phase is that where 
the mind itself is indifferent to im- 
pressions it may receive from nature 
and is itself ready to withdraw. In 
both cases sleep will result. 

Sleep sets in when the switch con- 
necting the two sets of nerves in the 
pituitary body is turned so that the 
connection is broken. 

After the connection 
conscious principle is in a state of 
dreaming, or in a _ state concerning 
which no memory is retained. Dreams 
occur when the conscious principle 
flashes, as it often does, upon the 
nerves of the senses, which are con- 
nected with the brain. If the conscious 
principle does not flash upon these 
nerves there are no dreams. 

During the waking hours the con- 
scious principle is in intermittent, flash- 
like contact with the pituitary body. 
This flash-like contact is what man 
calls consciousness, but in fact that is 
not consciousness. However, as far as 
it goes, and inasmuch as it is all that 
man in his present condition can know 


is broken the 
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of himself, let it, for the sake of 
brevity, be called consciousness. That 
is the basis on which he stands in his 
waking state. He would hardly be 
conscious or aware of anything if the 
exterior world did not act on him and 
stir him up. While he is stirred up by 
nature he is conscious in various ways, 
and the total of all the pleasurable or 
painful sensations is what he calls him- 
self. The residuum of the total of the 
impressions furnished by nature he 
identifies as himself. But that is not 
himself. This totality of impressions 
prevents him from knowing what or 
who he is. As he does not know who 
he is, this mere statement will not give 
much information to the average man, 
still it will be of value if its meaning 
is realized. 

There is, as a man goes to sleep, a 
dark period between being conscious in 
the waking state and being conscious 
in the dreaming state. This dark 
period, during which man is uncon- 
scious, is caused by the break in the 
connection when the switch is turned 
off and the light of the conscious prin- 
ciple no longer flashes on the pituitary 
body. 

A man who is not conscious of any- 
thing apart from the impressions re- 
ceived through the senses in the waking 
state or the dreaming state, is, of 
course, not conscious of himself, as it 
is called, when no sense impressions 
are received, either in waking or in 
dreaming. The conscious light has to 
be aware of itself apart from the senses 
in waking or dreaming, in order that a 
man may be conscious. If the light is 
not conscious of itself and of a state 
entirely different from what it is 
known as in the waking and dream- 
ing states, then it cannot have an un- 
broken conscious period between the 
two states. Although man cannot be 
continuously conscious, he may shorten 
the interval during which he is not 
conscious, so that it may seem to him 
that there is no break. 

Before the answer to the question 
can be understood the existence of 
these facts has to be understood, even 
though the facts themselves may not 
be realized. When these facts are un- 
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derstood, one who wants to be con- 
scious during the dark period between 
the waking and the dreaming state will 
understand that that conscious condi- 
tion is not to be lived in merely at the 
time in view, unless that conscious con- 
dition exists during the waking and 
the dreaming states; in other words, 
that a man has to be more than a man 
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who is conscious of what he calls him- 
self, but who is in reality only the 
residuum of the sum total of the im- 
pressions which the senses make on 
the conscious light of the mind. He 
should be conscious that he is the con- 
scious light of the mind, as distinct 
from the perception of the things on 
which the light is turned. 


A FRIEND. 





AWAKE, O MY SOUL 
By Estelle Z. Huselton 


Awake, O my soul, and list the glad tiding; 

The world is all weary of Winter’s long biding; 

Spring draweth nigh, she leaps from her hiding; 
Awake, O my soul, Awake. 


Awake, O my soul, and list the glad ringing; 

The world is all joyful with Spring’s merry singing; 

Sunshine and flowers to her lithe form are clinging; 
Awake, O my soul, Awake. 


Awake, O my soul, and grasp the great teaching; 

That Winter and Spring are alternately preaching; 

Truth’s correlation, for which mankind is reaching; 
Awake, O my soul, Awake. 


Awake, O my soul, to Life’s great unfoldment; 

In the workings of nature read her extolment; 

With Gods and hierarchies prepare for enrollment; 
Awake, O my soul, Awake. 





